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; Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian Islands, with a series of correspond- 
“ ence, and other justificatory documents. By Lieut. Col. C. P. De Bos- f 
" set, Companion of the Bath, Knight of the Guelphic Order, and Hono- H 
S; rary Member of the Ionian Academy. London, 1819. 8 vo. p. 198. $2 25. i 
l i 
‘i Tue alleged ill treatment of Col. De Bosset, is the occasion of i 
this compilation. He is a Swiss gentleman, who has served many i 
7 years in the British army, and his merits have been attested by se- i 
veral marks of distinction. His Essay on the Ancient Coins of Ce- t 
| phalonia and Ithaca, would have made him known in the literary i 
ll world, without the highly honourable encomiums of Dr. Holland, | 
- the learned traveller in Greece. The documents in this work, i 
. amply show that the author has earned all his laurels; but they 
also prove how much a little brief authority may be abused. d 

How far a military officer is justified in declining a civil employ- i 

e : i 
ment, to the duties of which he feels himself to be totally incom- 4 

n petent, may be a question under the free government of Great 
- Britain, although it might excite some degree of surprize in the A 
¥ minds of our ignorant lawgivers. It may be thought extraordi-; ¢ 
- hary, too, that so august a personage as the Lord High Commis- 4 
- _ Sloner of His Britannic Majesty, should become intoxicated in his | 
a | own ball room; and, in that situation, insult a Companion of the i 
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Bath, and Knight of the Guelphic Order. We hope these mat- 
ters will be explained in the next Quarterly Review; and we shall 
be obliged to the conductors of this most liberal journal, if they will 
inform us, more particularly, as to the “ misrepresentations,” of 
which this Royal Representative stands accused in the publication 
now on our table. In fuli confidence that this will be done, we 
shall abstain from animadversion on the personal matters contained 
in this volume, and proceed to an abstract of the very interesting 
memoir of the public transactions from which they arose. 

These unfortunate people occupied a small town on the coast of 
Epirus, surrounded with walis. The prospect from it, includes, 
on the one hand, the whole territory of Parga, and the mountains 
of .ibania. From east to west, in a southerly direction, the eye 
ranges over the Ionian sea; on the left are seen the Isle of Santa 
Maura, and the promontory from which Sappho terminated her 
woes: further on, appear the mountains of Cephalonia; and on the 
right, at the distance of twelve miles, are the islets of Paxo and 
Antipaxo. The territory of Parga extends only two or three miles 
round the city; and the populaticn amounts to between three and 
four thousand inhabitants. It is backed by a steep mountain, 
which separates it from the dominions of Ali Pasha. It has al- 
ways been considered as an integral dependency of the Ionion is- 
lands; and as a military post of great importance to them, and in 
particular to Corfu. By the industry of the people, and the ferti- 
lizing influence of the springs and rivulets, which water the soil 
in every part, the vicinity of Parga has become one of the most 
smiling and agreeable spots that can be seen. The inhabitants 
justly boast of the purity and salubrity of the water and air of their 
country. In the little valley, formed by the undulating hills, are 
plantations of citrons, oranges, and especially cedrats, (citrus de- 
cumana) a fruit which constitutes a considerable branch of com- 
merce. ‘The rest of this little country, with the exception of some 
fields and vineyards, is covered with olive trees; the monotonous 
aspect of which, is varied by oaks, plane trees, and cypresses, 
scattered over the land. 

The state of hostility which has always prevailed between the 
Parguinotes and the Turks, has rendered the former brave, and has 


fau.iiarized them to arms and dangers; they are temperate, and 
commonly attain an advanced age. They differ materially from 
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their neighbours, the Albanians, in language, costume, and usa- 
ges, arid this difference may be ascribed to their connexions with 
the Venetians, and with the Islanders ; but with more probability, 
to their origin. They are hospitable ; and one of the reasons for 
which Ali Pasha hates them, and wishes to possess their country, 
is, that it has ever afforded an asylum to the victims of his tyranny. 
Many examples might be adduced of their hospitality. The pro- 
tection, which they afforded to the unhappy Suliotes, who had 
escaped the sword of Ali Pasha, would alone establish their repu- 
tation for this virtue. 

The principal occupations of the inhabitants of Parga are agri- 
culture and navigation. They cultivate the vine on the high hills, 
and make a tolerably good wine, a part of which they export to the 
neighbouring isles, to which they also send fruits of different kinds. 
The corn and maize which they reap are scarcely half sufficient 
for their consumption ; they also cultivate flax for their own use? 
and tobacco which they manufacture and export. Many of the 
Parguinotes migrate to Italy, and establish themselves as coffee- 
house keepers, or as waiters in coffee-houses. They are to be 
met with at various places, particularly at Ancona, Rome, Venice, 
and Trieste. After having effected some savings they return, and 
settle in their native country. They addict themselves very little 
to fishing, which is not very productive on their coast. The 
greater part of the fish, which they consume, is imported from the 
lake, or bay of Phanari, a harbour for small vessels, situated at the 
mouth of the Acheron. They profess the Greck religion, under 
the direction of a Proto-papa. In the time of the Venetians the 
church belonged to the diocese of Paramithia in Albania, the 
bishop of which made a yearly visitation to this place. Parami- 
thia being now under the yoke of Ali Pasha, the Parguinotes no 
longer acknowledge the spiritual authority of that prelate. The 
foreign garrisons which have occupied Parga at different periods, 
have had little influence on the manners of the inhabitants. They 
are attached to their ancient usages. Their mode of life is sim- 
ple : their women are chaste, though they enjoy the greatest de- 
gree of social freedom. 

It would be tedious to detail the history of this little republic. 


In the wars which prevailed around thera the Parguinotes suf- 


fered greatly, but they always found means to preserve their liber- 
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ty, until 1797, when Parga experienced the fate of the Ionian Isles, 
and was occupied by the French troops, in conformity with the 
treaty of Campo Formio. The invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, 
having induced the Sublime Porte to declare war against France, 
the Vizir Ali, Pasha of Albania, prepared to possess himself of 
the places formerly held by Venice onthe continent. In 1798, he 
attaeked and took Previsa, slaughtering a part of the inhabitants 
in cold blood. Inthe hope that this example would intimidate 
the Parguinotes, he wrote several letters to urge them to make 
away with the French garrison, and submit themselves to him. 
They formally refused, and acquainted the French with their de- 
termination ; but the latter fearful of being attacked at once by the 
Turks and Russians, retired to Corfuu The Russians, who had 
just arrived at Zante, assured the Parguinotes of their protection. 
In virtue of the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, by which the Ionian 
islands were ceded to France, they were evacuated by the Russian 
troops. 

The ambitious views of Bonaparte towards the east, had ren- 
dered it a matter of importance for him to entertain friendly rela- 
tions with Ali Pasha, who, he considered, might hereafter be in- 
strumental in the fulfilment of his projects. The French Gover- 
nor-General at Corfu, (Cesar Berthier) in consequence, received 
orders to maintain a good understanding with the Pasha, and even 
to make concessions, it required, in order to attain that object. 

Ali, who did not lose sight of Parga, deemed this a favourable 
moment for making himself master of it. He sent a deputy to 
Gen. Berthier, to claim that fortress in the name of the Porte, 
according to the tenor of the treaty of 1800. The general thus 
taken by surprize, was on the point of acceding to this positive 
demand, when the primats of Targa, apprized of what was in pre- 
paration, repairec to Corfu, to implore his protection. After 
having taken cognizance of the facts, he absolutely refused to ac- 
cede to the demands of Ali Pasha, and sent a garrison to Parga. 
Bonaparte approved of the conduct of this General. 

In 1814, the reverses which the French every where experien- 
ced, revived in Ali Pasha the projects which he had conceived, 
for rendering himself master of a place which he-had so long co- 
veted. For this purpose he caused his troops to advance towards 
the smail territory, and sent a demand to the French Governor, 
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General Douzelot, at Corfu, for the cession of the village of Aja, 
situated on the frontier, which was a dependency on Parga. On 
the general’s refusal, he caused the village to be instantly occu- 
pied, without any provocation or declaration of war. The Bey, 
who commanded, was a nephew of the Pasha, and had orders at 
the same time to attempt to take possession of Parga. Accord- 
ingly he invaded its territory, but the Parguinotes, who, as the 
garrison had retired into the fortress, were left to themselves, 
fought desperately in their own defence, and repulsed the Turks. 
The Bey fell in this action, with a great number of hismen. Ali 
ordered his relative to be buried on the frontier, and caused a 
mausoleum to be erected within view of the fortress of Parga, as 
a warning to the Parguinotes of what they might expect from his 
vengeance. 

When the Parguinotes found that they could not rely on the 
French for protection, they sent a deputation to the commandant 
of the English troops, Captain Garland, wno had recently occu- 
pied the island of Paxo, to ask the assistance of England, stating 
that they had intercepted a correspondence between Ali Pasha 
and the commandant of the French garrison of Parga, in which the 
former promised the latter a considerable sum, and great advanta- 
ges in his service if he would favour his views against Parga. 
This proposition was communicated by Capt. Garland to General 
Campbell, who commanded the British forces in the Ionian isles, 
and after some negotiation the British took possession of the gar- 
rison (March, 1814) and a species of capitulation was granted to 
the French, who were sent to Corfu. From this time until March, 
1817, the fortress of Parga was occupied by a small detachment of 
English troops. During this period the powerful protection of 
England, which was then considered permanent, joined to the 
advantage of navigating under British colours, had strongly at- 
tached the Parguinotes to their new friends, and the prosperity of 
this little state became daily more manifest. 

But Ali Pasha, had never lost sight of his pretensions to this 
small territory. By his intrigues and influence with the divan, 
he succeeded in reviving his claim, and in obtaining a stipulation, 
that Parga sheuld be ceded to him, as a consideration for the ac- 
cession of the Porte to the convention of Paris, which placed the 

Tonian islands under the protection of England. For this pur- 
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pose an agreement was made with the British Minister at Con. 
stantinople that a commissioner fiom the Porte should repair to 
Ioannina, to treat with a commissioner who should be sent thither 
by General Maitland, commandant-in-chief of the English forces 
in the Ionian Isles, and in the Mediterranean. 

Having thus far matured his designs, Aii Pasha sent a deputy 
to Corfu, who landed there on the 16th March, to inform the 
general that the Ottoman commissioner had arrived at Ioannina. 
After an interview with the deputy, Genera) Maitland found it 
necessary to reinforce the garrison of Parga, (where since 1814, 
there had only been a lieutenant and 30 men ;) before the Pasha 
should be informed of it; and thus to prevent any attempt on his 
part, to surprise the fortress before all the agreements were def- 
nitively settled. With this view, the deputy was detained under 
various pretexts, until the reinforcement had arrived at its desti- 


nation. Lieut. Col. ce Bosset was dispatched with 300 infan- 
try, and in the greatest secrecy. The departure of this rein- 


forcement was likewise accelerated, in consequence of an ap- 
prehension which Sir Thomas Maitland entertained that the 
feelings of desperation, which were likely to be excited among 
the inhabitants of Parga, by the intelligence of this cession, might 
rouse them to an insurrection against the small garrison which 
occupied the place. 

The detachment landed at Parga, on the 19th March 1817. 
The intelligence of the intended cession of their territory to the 
Porte, filled the unfortunate Parguinotes with consternation and 
despair. Being unable to believe that this measure was conforma- 
ble to the intentions of the government which had granted them 
protection, they prepared to claim the interference of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, in order to avert, if possible, the misforture with which 
they conceived that they were menaced. The commandant, 
(Lieut. Col. de Bosset, who seems throughout to have been 
heartily ashamed of the share which fell to his lot in this scan- 
dalous transaction,) informed his excellency of their intention, and 
of their wish that the views of the British government should be 
made known by a proclamation. But the answer was, that being 
perfectly aware that his majesty’s government had ceded Parga 
to the Porte, it was impossible to admit of any memorial upon the 
subject, which must be in itself futile. They were assured, how- 
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ever, that until the property of those, who might wish to emigrate, 
should be paid for, and themselves transported to the Ionian Is- 
Jands, no cession should take place. Atthe same time, Col. de 
Bosset was directed to impress upon the minds of the inhabitants 
in the deepest manner, that if they should presume by violence or 
bloodshed, to take the smallest relief into their own hands, their 
fate must be left to themselves, and his excellency should consi- 
der his majesty’s government as perfectly exonerated from the 
necessity then existing of interfering in their favour, not only for 
their advantage, but for the honour and character of the British 
sovernment. In consequence of this state of things, landholders 
would no longer incur expense, and undergo labour in cultivating 
the ground of which they were not certain of gathering the pro- 
duce. Every one sought to realize and to conceal the money 
which belonged to him; all commercial undertakings were sus- 
pended; and in a short time, that class of persons who depend tor 
subsistence on the passing day, and those who relied on the future 
products of their property, were reduced to the greatest distress. 
Provisions were exhausted; and as no one was willing to raise ca- 
pital or separate himself from his family, in such critical circum- 
stances, the means of subsistence were in a little time so diminish- 
ed, as to threaten an absolute famine. 

After a residence of two months at Ioannina, the two commis- 
sioners signed a secret convention, by which they were both to 
repair to Parga, to ascertain those ef the inhabitants who wished 
to quit the country after the cession, and to value their property in 
“aprompt and equitable manner.” The crafty Pasha had other views. 
While he amused the British commissioner at Ioannina, he en- 
deavoured by all the means which perfidy and corruption could 
suggest, to divide the Parguinotes, and excite them to revolt 
against the English government and the garrison, with the inten- 
tion of thus withdrawing the British protection from them. 

At length the Ottoman commissioner with a numerous retinue, 
and the British commissioner, appeared on the frontier, in virtue 
of the convention which they had just signed at loannina, to enter 
the territory and fortress of Parga. It is to be observed, the 

constant animosity and well-grounded mistrust of the Parguinotes 
against the Turks, rendered the introduction of a turban into 
Parga, an occasion of ferment, and an event almost unprecedented. 
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The news of the approach, therefore, of this retinue, composed 
of armed Turks, and the most active agents of the Pasha’s perfidy, 
occasioned a general feeling of indignation; which was the more 
natural, because some of the most notorious of those persons who 
had been banished from Parga, formed part of this mission. The 
principal inhabitants immediately remonstrated against their ad- 
mission. The British officers endeavoured to tranquillize the 
inhabitants, but continued to prepare accommodations for the 
embassy. It was, however, agreed that the number of persons 
in the suit of the Turkish commissioner should be restricted to 
thirty-six; but Ali Pasha took care to keep an armed force suf- 
ficient for his purposes within a short distance. 

From the moment of their entrance into the territory of Parga, 
the members of the Ottoman mission had employed promises, 
threats, and all imaginable means to engage the inhabitants to 
remain in their country, the Pasha doubtless thinking it a more sim- 
ple course to cut off the heads of the landholders, than to pay 
them the value of their property. But when the inhabitants, one 
by one, were called before the commissioners, they declared, 
without a single exception, that rather than submit to the Otto- 
man authority, they would abandon their country, were they even 
to lose all they possessed; and that in quitting the land of their 
birth, they would disinter and carry away the bones of their fore- 
fathers, that they might not have to reproach themselves with 
having left those sacred relics tothe most cruel enemies of their 
race. 

According to the contents of the proclamations of the two com- 
missioners, it was to be expected that the valuation of the pro- 
perty should be entered upun without delay; but such, however, 
was not the wish of the Pasha. He sought to gain time, and 
hoped that some events would occur, of which he could take ad- 
vantage. What were the pretexts of which this wily politician 
availed himself, need not be detailed inthis place. Hamed Bey, 
the Ottoman commissioner, with his suite, was still in Parga, in 
February 1819, where he had been twenty months, without any 
demonstration having been made of a disposition to pay the value 
of the property of the Parguinotes. In the middle of the next 
month, it appears that Sir Thomas Maitland was at Bucintro with 
the Vizir, again treating for the final disposal of Parga. 
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aq Here this interesting memoir concludes, and we wish we could j 
y) add that the crue] sacrifice was not consummated. But we learn ‘ 
re from the public journals, that in consequence of the payment of : 
“4 700 purses to the English by the sanguinary Turk, he has at length ‘ 
? accomplished his wishes, rf 
“ In the following passage, the infamy of this transaction is com- 
» mented upon with so much eloquence and feeling, that we shall | { 
” mike no apology for preserving it in our pages. , 
4 The fate of Parga, will carry down with it a stain upon the Bri- 
” tish character, which no. military triumphs nor pubiic splendour | 
ul. ; 

can obliterate. No age of barbarism ever yet laid bare, more 

cruelty than has been practised in cold-blood upon this unhappy ‘ 
. people. Nor did the most heroic ages display in any race of hu- : 
a man sufferers, a loftier patriotism or a nobler energy than in the i 

inhabitants of what once was Parga, at the moment when they 1 
m- : 
on quilted it forever. Being told that the Turks were to enter their I 
wed territory before the time fixed for their embarkation, the male it 
ed, inhabitants announced their unanimous purpose to fut to death { 

their wives and children, and then wage boldly an indiscriminate i 
to- . er , 
el conflict with their Christian betrayers and their Turkish persecutors, 
i. if a single Mahometan soldier shouid set foot upon the soil, be- E 
a fore they had safely leftit This was seen to be noidiec threat. They : 
ith prevailed over the fears of the protecting government, though 4 
a they had not moved its pity. The Ottomans halted on the f 

fronier. Inthe centre of a large square, were collected by the ‘i 
am people of Parga, the remains of their buried ancestors. When i 
a the bands of Ali Pasha reached the walls, po complaint was heard, 
a no weeping, no curse, no murmur. ‘The city recerved its infidel i 
ee garrison as Babylon or Palmyra salutes the Christian traveller in i 
os the desert—nothing breathing, nothing moved; the houses were & 
na desolate, the nation was extinct, the bones of the dead were 
a, consumed to ashes! 4 
, in : : 
any FOR THE PORT FOLIO. " 
ue & ANALYSSIS OF THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. i 
a4 From the French of La Harpe. , rl 
vit 


Ir required nothing less than all the pedantry, and all the fa- 
Naticism of the ages which preceeded the revival of learning, to 
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expose to ridicule such a name as that of Aristotie. They have 
almost made him responsible for the extravagance of his euthusi- 
asts. But what was said in speaking of his master—I am the 
friend of Plato, but more the friend of truth—did not tead to teach 
men to prefer authority to evidence: and he who first taught them 
to submit all their ideas to the forms of reason, would not have 
admitted into the rank of his disciples those who thought they 
answered every thing by saying they: had been taught so. His 
dialectics having become the foundation of theology, have in a 
manner consecrated them, by binding them with those of the 
church. Thence arose those authoritative orders, which in the 
latter age prohibited any other philosophy to be taught in the 
schools. The mild sage who conversed in the Lyceum of Athens 
on the elements of logic, could not foresee that a day would arrive 
when the rage of argumentation, united with the frenzy of party- 
spirit, would produce murders and crimes, and that throats would 
be cut under the name of Aristotle. But this name, though it has 
been so sadiy abused, is not less venerable. Even now, when the 
progress of reason, has, ina manner annihilated part of his works, 
enough still remains to exhibit him, as a wonderful man. He 
was certainly one of the most able and thinking men that nature 
ever produced. He grasped all that is embraced by the human 
mind, if we except only the talent of imagination; and yet, though 
he was neither an orator nor a poet, he, at least dictated excellent 
precepts in poetry and eloquence. His Logic is undoubtedly a 
most astonishing work. It was the creator of that science which 
is the foundation of all others, and it is impossible to withhold our 
admiration, when we observe the sagacity and labour with which 
he has reduced all the possible modes of reasoning to a small 
number of precise forms, of which they are necessarily conse- 
quents, and without which they could not exist. He seems to 


have anticipated the fame which he would acquire by this work; 
for at the close of his Analytics in which this model of method is 


contained, he has taken care to apprize the reader that his other 
subjects have been treated by many other writers, but that this is 
entirely new, and that what he has said never was said before. It 
has cost me, he says, much time and great labour. I am entitled 
therefore to some indulgence for what I have omitted, and to some 


eratitude for what I have performed. 
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His History of Animals is one of his greatest monuments, and it 
is alsv among the most finished of all the works of antiquity. To 
enable him to compose this work, his disciple, Alexander, pre- 
sented him with 800 talents, and gave orders that the most rare 
animals should be sought in all parts of the earth. Stch orders, 
aud so liberal a present could only have been given by an Aiexan- 
der. These were great advantages, it is true; buv those which 
Aristotle derived from his own genius were greater, if we take 
the opinion of one whose judgment cannot be doubted in these 
matters. Buffon, in the first of the discourses prefixed to his 
Natural History, thus speaks of him: “ his History of Animals is 
still, perhaps, the best work that we possess on the subject; he 
took a better and a more general view of them than we have at tlie 
present day; he accumulated facts, and did not write one super- 
fluous word, Thus he has comprized in a small space an infinite 
variety of facts, and I do not believe it would be possible to reduce 
into a narrower compass all that he has said on this subject, 
which appears to be so little susceptible of precision, that it re- 
quired a genius like his to preserve at the same time, order and 
neatness. This work appears to be like an index, compiled with 
the greatest care from many thousand volumes, and filled with 
descriptions and observations of every kind; it is the most learned 
abridgment that ever was made, if science is, in effect, the history 
of facts: and even if we were to regard his book, as compiled from 
those which were extant in his day, still, his plan, his distribution, 
the choice of examples, the justness of his comparisons, a philo- 
sophical character in the turn of his ideas, leave no sort of doubt 
that he was richer than those from whom he borrowed.” 

This is the same Aristotle who has been almost overwhelmed 
in that contempt, which, since the days of Descartes, we have 
cherished towards the schools. This pretended science is no 
other, than a tissue of chemerical abstract notions and illusory 
generalities, upon which we may dispute without end, without 
learning or comprehending any thing; and it must be confessed, 
that it is founded upon the metaphysics of Aristotle, which are no 
better, It is particularly from him that we derive the maxim of 
ancient philosophy, which has been adopted into ours, that ideas, 
which are the representation of objects, are conveyed to the mind 
through the medium of the senses. This is the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of the metaphysics of Locke and Condillac. It is probably 
the only valuable truth in the system of Aristotle, and it is the 


only one which has been rejected in the schools, because it was 
contrary to the doctrine of innate ideas, which had long been re- 
garded as ‘a religious creed, and generally abandoned since the 
great discoveries of the moderns, who are the real founders of 


rational metaphysics. But if he has been misled in this pursuit; 
at a time when philosophy was but unfolding herself, it seems that 
his pardonable faults flow from the very nature of the human mind, 
In fact, we should expect in the natural and speculative sciences, 
the reverse of what we have always observed in the arts, and in 
letters. Here the progress is always rapid, and perfection is 
speedily attained. We seize the object as soon as it is indicated, 
because it is certain, and the road is immediately known. Thus, 
beautiful poetry and genuine eloquence, have been traced to the 
most remote ages; but the two quatities which chiefly concuce to 
success in these walks,—promptness in seizing objects, and a dis- 
position lo imitate,—-are precisely those which retard our progress, 
in the search of truth. She is not easy of approach: we find her 
only on the path. of experience, which is long and wearisome. 
The human mind is impatient: and experience is tardy. Thence 
it is, that we become attached to those seducing phantoms, called 
systems, which deceive the more, because they strike at those pas- 
sions which are the most easily deceived,—imagination and self- 
love. Further, it is great minds which are the most easily per- 
suaded into these systems. Their vast intelligence will not suffer 
them to be impeded: doubt is to them a violent state; and thus it 
was that a Descartes, and a Leibnitz, in seeking the first princi- 
ples of things, encountered, the one, a whirlwind, and the other, 
an unity. When such guides lead the way, men, naturally imi- 
tative, follow like a troop, and they employ, in studying their 
errors, the time which they ought to have devoted to the search 
of truth. The limits of the mind of Aristotle continued to be in 
philosophy, for two thousand years, the limits of the human mind. 
It was not until the ages, when such men as Galileo, Copernicus 
and Bacon flourished, that men became convinced that it was bet- 
ter to observe the world than to make one, and that an experience 
which learns a fact is better than the most ingenious theory which 
teaches nothing. Then fell the philosophy of Aristotle;+but not 
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his fame with it, because that is founded, as we have seen, upon 
claims which time has consecrated. 

It is only in his best works that Aristotle’s manner of writing 
has very remarkable defects. He carries to an extreme the aus- 
terity of a philosophical style and an affectation of method. Thence 
arise his dryness and diffusion. He seems to have aimed at being 
entirely different from his master. Not content with teaching a 
different doctrine, he wished to inculcate its precepts in another 
style. Plato is reproachei with being too ornamental: his scholar 
has no decoration. To be able to read, one must be resolved to 
learn. He is occasionally obscure, and therefore having appeared 
in his tediousness and his repetitions, to put the intelligence of the 
reader at defiance, here, he seems to count too much upon him. 
We have learnt in the present day to condense ail his Jogic, which 
is very extensive, in a small conipass. His Poetics, of which we 
have only a part, has embarrassed in more than one place, and di- 
vided the opinions of the most skilful interpreters. His Rhetoric, 
from which Quintilian has borrrowed all his principal ideas, fis 
divisions, his definitions, is abstract and prolix in the first parts; 
but as a foundation, it isa model of analysis. These two works, 
with his treatises on Politics, are the most perfect of his works. 
We recollect with pleasure, that these works were composed for 
Alexande1, and the two names, after a lapse of so many ages, form 
a bright association of glory. It is one exception at least, for 
there are others, to the opinion whici has been so strongly main- 
tained by a certain writer, that monarchs and philosophers rarely 
agree. Their grandeur, he says, chokes and repulses them. 
Philip of Macedon did not feel this sentiment, when he dictated 
that famous letter to Aristotle, so often cited. “ Know that I 
havea son. I thank the gods not so much for this, as for having 
at the same time blessed me with an Aristotle.” 

The preceptor of Alexander was never separated from him, 
until the Prince departed with his army for Persia. He obtained 
from Philip the greatest privileges for the city of Stagyra, his 
birth place, and for Athens, which was then the seat of the Arts. 
To this city he repaired, and thus became a philosopher in a re- 


public, after having educated a monarcli. The Athenians gave - 


him the Lyceum to hold his school in. 
We now proceed to an analyssis of his Poetics. 
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When we read a poem, or attend the representation of a drama, 
we endeavour to point out what has most or least effect upon us— 
whether it be in the whole, or in the details of the work. This 
sort of criticism appears to be within the reach of every one; and 
is also the most amusing. But when it becomes necessary to re- 
cur to the first principles of an art, and to follow the footsteps of 
a philosophical legislator, a more particular and continued atten- 
tion is necessary. It is for this reason, that we do not puta book 
of such a character into the hands of young persons; their minds 
are not prepared for such discipline: but they are very attractive 
to persons of maturer years, who can enjoy the just and compre. 
hensive views, and the original ideas of the author—of which the 
application is made at the same time. Thus, to instance poetry, 
the most ancient of all the mental arts in the known world, and 
which appears to be most natural to man; let us first inqure, by the 
aid of the guide whom we nave chosen, why this art was first cul- 
tivated, and whence arises the pleasure which we derive from it. 
Aristotle gives us two reasons: “ Poetry seems to owe its birth to 
two qualities, which nature has implanted in our minds’ We all 
have a passion for imitation, which manifests itself in infancy. 
Man is the most imitative of animals: it is, indeed, one of the fa- 
culties by which he is distinguished from them. It is by imita- 
tion that we learn our first lessons; and, finally, every thing that 
is imitated pleases us. Real objects, such as hideous beasts, or 
dead bodies, are beheld with disgust; but we regard them with 
pleasure in a picture.’’* 

. 

* Boileau has borrowed this comparison from Aristotle, in the beginning 

of his third canto—art or Porrry. 


Ii n’est point de serpent, ni de monstre odieux, 
Qui par Vart imite’ ne puisse plaire aux yeu'x. 
D’un pinceau delicat, l’artifice agre’able, 
Du plus affreux objet fait un objet aimable. 
Ainsi, pour nous charmer, la tragedie en pleurs, 
D’Odipe tout sanglant fit parler les douleurs, 
D’Oreste parricide exprima les alarmes, 
Et pour nous divertir, nous arracha des larmes. 
in the particulars mentioned by Aristotle, the imitation ought not to be 


entire, or perfect; for if the resemblance be too great, it wiil fill us with as 
much horror as the original itself: for instance, the perfect imitation of a dead 
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These ideas appear to be just and incontestable: but in acknow- 
ledging the truth of the principle, let us remark that it admits of 
some restriction; and the same may be said of almost all those 
which we have to establish. The same good sense which dic- 
tated them, teaches that they are not to be received without some 
exception or limitation; which can only be affirmed of mathemati- 
cal axioms. ‘Thus, though imitation is a source of pleasure, yet 
all things are not to be imitated. In painting itself, though the 
principal object is imitation, yet there is room for choice—and 
many things should not be copied: much stronger is the rule in 
poetry—which ought to be especially careful to imitate, and to 
embellish while it imitates. This precept appears to be very sim- 
ple. Horace and Despreaux have both inculcated this judicious 
restricuon; which Aristotle himself has put into a general prin- 
ciple, as we shall find presently. Yet nothing is more common 
than to forget it, even since the art has been brought to perfec- 
tion; and if any thing shows how far the mind is led astray, it is 
this—that from the first step that we make, toiling to establish a 
fundamental truth, we immediately meet with an abuse of it. I 
allude here not only to the English, to whom the author* of the 
Temple of Taste, has said, with so much reason, 

Sur votre theatre’ infecte’ 
D’horreurs, de gibets, de carriages, 
Mettez donc plus de ve’rite’, 

Avec de plus noble images. 


but to ourselves, to whom the example of Corneille and Racine, 
jin the last century, taught some delicacy—even we begin to go 


back many years, to disgusting horrors, which belong only to the 


carcass in wax, in all its proper colours, without any difference, would be 
iusupportable, For the same reason, fisures in wax, have not met with 
success, because they resemble the originals too closely; but let the same 
things be represented in marble, or flat painting, and the nearer they ap-~ 


proach to the truth, the more they will please, for let the resemblance be 


ever so great, the eye and the mind, will immediately discern the difference, 


» such as, of necessity, ought to be, between art and nature. 


See 6 Spectator, No. 413. Tr. 


* This is Voltaire, who having plundered some fine passages from Shaks- 
) Peare, endeavoured to make him unpopular, in order that his own poaching 
| Might not be detected. Tr, 
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infancy of the art. The examples are so numerous, and so well 
known, that they need not be cited here. 

Again, it is equally in the order of things, that mediocrity should 
produce this monster, at a period when we are striving to dis- 
cover something better, for want of knowing the limits of pro- 
priety; as that the love of novelty should cause them to be ap. 
plauded, and that reason should laugh at them. But it is not fair 
in the writer to claim the tribute of sensibility, when the writer re- 
quires such emotions—for sensibility is still one of those parasite 
words which compose the dictionary of the day. It has been 
abused to such an excess, that it behoves a sensible person to take 
great care how he uses it, lest he fali into the ridicuious fasion, 
It is the favourite expression of worn out minds; which, though 
no longer capable of any emotion, nevertheless wish to be raoved; 
and therefore complain of a want of sensibility, when, in fact, the 
fault is in themselves. It is for them, that outrageous spectacles 
are got up—in the same manner as executions are necessary for 
the populace. It is for them that authers work themselves intoa 
delirium, and actors are thrown into convulsions: in a word, it is 
the mania of extremes, so prejudicial to all pleasures,—and this 
is what is called sensibility. 

But our reflections upon the first proposition of Aristotle, have 
carried us a little too far. Let us return to that species of plea- 
sure which arises from imitation, of which Aristctle assigns the 
cause. “ It is, he says, that not only wise men, but men in gene- 
ral, have a pleasure in learning; and the shortest way to learn is by 
image.” This idea is not less just than profound: but it might 
be understood in a more extensive sense, by assigning more rea 
sons for it than that which the author gives. Every imitation ex- 
ercises the imagination; which ts no more than the faculty of re- 
presenting objects, as if they were present; and it is always ple2- 
sant to compare the images which art presents, with those that 
are already stored in the mind. 

The second original cause of Poetry, is the taste which we have 


for rhythnius, or verse and songs; a taste which is not less natura! 
than the imaginatien.* The accuracy of this remark will be ma 


* Horace gives the same account cf the origin of Poetry in the Ist Ep. 
Lib. 2, v. 138. 
Our ancient Swains, of vigorous, frugal kind, 


At harvest-home, used t’ unbend the mind 
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nifest, if we reflect that the first verses were sung; and further, 
that in all the known languages, they never sung but in measured 
verse, Which proves the affinity between singing and verse. By 
rhythmus, or measure, we mean a harmonical succession of sounds. 
This general definition is necessurily a little abstract: but it will 
become clear when we apply it to those things which are suscep- 
tible of measure—recitation, singing, and dancing. In recitation, 
measure is a determinate number of syllables or words, which 
harmonize with a like.number: as, for instance, the measure of 
our alexandrine consists of twelve syllables, which gives to all 
verses of the same kind, an equal duration, by their intervals and 
combinations. In the dance, measure is a succession of motions; 
which harmonize by their form, their number, and their duration. 
It is admitted that nothing is so natural as measure. Black- 
smiths strike their iron in cadence, as Virgil has remarked of the 
Cyclops*’ and even the greater part of our motions are measured, 
that is to say, have a sort of regularity. This disposition to regu- 
larity, suggested the measure of words, then to verse, then to 
sounds—which produced music. They at first made spontaneous 
or impromptu essays; for the word which they use conveys this 


With festal sports; those sports that bade them bear 

With cheeriul hopes, the labours of the year, 

Their wives and children shar’d their hours of mirth, 
Who shar’d their toils: when to the Goddess Earth 
Grateful they sacrific’d a teeming Swine, 

Ard pour’d the milky bowi at Sylvan’s shrine. 

Then to the genius of their fleeting hours, 

Mindful of life’s short date, they offer’d wine and flow’rs, 
Here, in alternete verse, with rustic jest, 

The clowns their awkward raillery express’d—Francis, 


"ibullus has these remarkable lines to the same purpose, Eleg. 1, Lib. 11. 


Agricola assiduo primum lassatus aratro, 
Cantavit certe rustica verba pede. 
Et Satur arenti primum est modulatus Avena 
Carmen, ut ornatos ducéret ante Deos, 
Agricola et minio suffusus, Bacche, rubenti 
Primus inexperta duxit ab arte Choros. 
But vide 3. Ld. Shaft: charac, p. 139 autoydiacuaray 


By rhythmus, is co be understood cadence, time or movement. ‘Putuos, © 


ratio "sumeroe axncasbs aguovac.—Suidas, Tr. 
VOL. VIII. 47 
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idea. These essays, by degrees, gave birth to poetry; which di- 
vided itself into two kinds, according to the characters of the au- 
thors: the heroic, which was consecrated to the praise of gods 
and heroes; and the satiric, which depicted the vices or follies of 
men. Afterwards the epopeia, proceeding from narrative to ac- 
tion, produced tragedy; and satire at the same time gave birth to 
comedy. “ Tragedy and comedy having been produced at the 
same time,” says Aristutle, “those whose genius led them to 
these two species of writing, preferred, the one to write comedies 
instead of satires, and the other tragedies, instead of heroic poems 
—because new compostions excited more attention, and acquired 
more celebrity for their authors.” This remark shows that tragic 
poetry always held the first rank among the Greeks.* 


(To be continued.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE ATHENAUM. 


Jithenaum, Feb. 1819. 


In obedience to the provisions of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Directors of the Athenzeum submit to the Stockholders a view of 
the affairs of that Institution, for the year ending this day. 

By the Treasurer’s annual account, it appears that the 

balance due to him on the 28th day of January i818, 

was $46 16 
That he has since received from the annual payments of 

278 Stockholders, 44 subscribers, 144 annual visit- 

ers, and sundry balances, 2159 00 


Cash subscribed to purchase the Magazin Encyclope- 
dique, and Annales de Music, 30 00 


* Concerning tragedy he further declares, that whatever idea might be 
formed of the utmost perfection of this kind of poem, it could in practice 
rise no higher than it had been already carried in his time, “ having at length 
he says, attained its ends, and being apparently consummate in itself” In 
this remark he shows himself as good a prophet as he was a critic, for we 
find that tragedy being raised to its height by Sophocles ar Euripides, and 
no room left for further exce!lence or emulation, there were no more tragic 
poets, besides these, endured after the time of Aristotle, Tr. 
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Interest on Stock of the United States and Camden Bank 








stock, 283 80 
Catalogues, and sundries, sold, 5 16 
Total receipts for the year 1818, | G2477 96 
And that he has expended during the year 1818, 3370 86 
Leaving a balance of $892 82 


against the Athenzeum, on the general account. 

But it will appear by an inspection of the Treasurer’s account, 
that part of the said expenditures, consist of the following items, 
viz. 

Payment to the Stock Fund of monies borrowed from it, 

17th Nov. 1817, $415 00 

Purchase of the Magazin Encyclopedique, and Annales 











de Music, on the day of 1815, 313 20 
Lamps, $40, Expenses of Removal, $170, 210 00 
Carpeting, 98 00 

$1036 95 


These expenditures are not of ordinary occurrence and should not 
therefore be considered in a calculation of the usual expenses of 


the Institution, deducting therefore the sum of $1036 95 
From the gress amount of disbursements, 3370 82 
Will leave for the ordinary expenses for the year, 1818, 

the sum of 2233 5 


To meet the expenditures of $3370 82 the Directors have bor- 
rowed from the monies paid in on account of the Stock Fund, dur- 
ing the year 1818 the sum of $892 86, which sum it is intended 
to replace immediately to the credit of that fund, which with such 
addition will constitute the gross sum of $5624 25, vested inthe 
6 per. cent. stock of the U. S. and Camden Bank Stock. 

The Directors have hitherto determined to preserve the stock 
fund for the purpose of erecting at no distant period, a building 
which shall be commensurate with the extended views of this 
flourishing institution, and at the same time worthy of the cha- 
racter of the literary metropolis of America. This fund is rapidly 
increasing and has been much agmented during the last year. 

The current expenses of the Institution for the ensuing year 
will probably amount to the sum of $2200. 

To meet this expense the revenues for the year 1819, may be 
estimated at $3500, arising from the following items, viz: 

The present number of stockholders is 330 at 4 each, $1320 00 


150 annual visiters, at $8 each, 1200 00 
41 original subscriLes, at $5 each, 205 00 


{Interest of the stock fund, say $5800 at 6 per. cent. 348 00 . 





$3073 00 
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Amount brought forward, $5073 06 
To this sum may be added the sum of $400 arising from 
the payments of stockholders and annual visiters, who 











shall be elected during the year 1819, 400 00 
3473 00 
To which sum should be added the interest of shares 
of stock created during the present year, say 27 00 
making altogether the sum of 3500 00 
If from this sum of $3500 00 
we deduct the debt due to the Stock fund (which is 
to be repaid immediately) of . 892 86 
it will leave the sum of $2607 14 


to meet the sum of $2500, being the estimated ordi- 

nary expences for the year 1819. 

This statement of the funds of the Athenzum should stimulate 
our best exertions in its behalf, and should encourage us to antici- 
pate at no distant period the prospect of an institution which shall 
have no superior in the United States. 

Let us add a brief statement of the attractions now offered to 
those who visit the rooms. 

The library consists of about 2100 volumes, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. Twenty one Magazines, Reviews, and other periodical 
publications, and two newspapers are imported from England, and 
are usuaily found in the rooms within the period of two months 
after their publication. Three newspapers and journals are re- 
eularly received from France; and other French and Spanish 
Journals are frequemly placed on the tables by the numerous 
friends of the Institution. 

All the best periodical publications of the United States; up- 
wards of thirty American Newspapers; and almost all the late 
American and English books, published in our country with many 
new Maps, Charts, &c. are constantly added to our stock. 

When the brief history of this Iistitution is remembered the 
Stockholders have ample reason to rejoice in its success. Their 
roons offer a rich temptation at a moderate price to every class of 
our fellow citizens. Every reader, indeed, whether he be attrac- 
ted by the fleeting literature of the hour, or would calmly inves- 
tigate the laws of nature, or the rules of civil polity, may find 
within the walls of the Athenzum, a quiet and pleasant retreat, 
and if he is not furnished with every book that he desires, he is at 
least provided with the best means of information on the state of 
that knowledge which he is pursuing. 

To promote the literature, science, and the arts of our country; 
should be our aim and ambition, because they are the noblest ac- 
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companiments of a free government, and the surest strength of a 
powerful peopie. Men too frequently neglect the field of in- 
tellectual cultivation after they have engaged in those busy 
scenes of active life which have no ostensible connection with 
literature: sometimes because they are insensible to the value 
of their early acquirements; sometimes, because of the expense 
and trouble of procuring books, but chiefly because they do not learn 
how easy itis to devote an hourof every day to preserve the lite- 
rary stock, which they have treasured up in their early years. The 
City Library of our native place, the blessing provided for us by 
the sagacity of Franklin, the greatest gift he has made to his fel- 
low citizens, offers to us the most powerful arguments for the 
support of the Atheneum. He established that institution nei- 
ther for the man of science, for the man of leisure, or opulence, 
nor for the professional character alone. His aim in which he 
has had such abundant success was to diffuse the blessings of 
literature over the whole community, to provide a literary retreat 
to which every citizen might have gratuitous access. Who can 
say how much of the acknowledged purity of our morals and de- 
corum of our manners has been owing to this Institution, whose 
Directors, we may without envy be permitted to suggest, would 
not offend against the designs of their immortal founder if they 
would learn from our institution how grateful to the Student are 
the refreshing studies of the morning hours. 

In truth our citizens need not learn from us, that the great- 
ness of every nation consists in the intellectual wealth of its peo- 
pie, that nothing can be useless to man which elevates his moral 
condition, and that in a country where the highest stations are 
offered to all alike, it is peculiarly incumbent upon every one to 
qualify himself for such services as society may require from 
him. The union of literary pursuits is by no means inconsistent 
with a rigid application to the practical concerns of the world. 
The paths are sufficiently pleasant and no man can tell how much 
they contribute to sooth the eares of life. 

Besides providing convenient apartments and inviting visiters 
to them by curious Cabinets, by the literary publications of the day, 
and a liberal selection of political and commercial Journals of all 
parties, and from every nation, it is much to be desired that the 
plan of giving popular lectures on the useful sciences could be 
carried into active operation in a capacious edifice. For this pur- 
pose a fund has been set apart, but its increase, though constant, 
has been yet unequal to its object, and the project must be long- 
er delayed unles we can attract to our rooms the wealth of our 
city. How many of our affluent citizens daily pass our doors 
Without reflecting that a small portion of their wealth bestowed 
upon us would honour tuemselves, instruct their children, and con- 
fera durable benefit on their native city. Shall we call upon 
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these menin vain? No! we are persuaded that they do not assist 
us because we are not sufficiently presented to their recollection, 
and that the hour is rapidiy hastening when every respectable 
citizen will be found engaged in the honourable office of enrich- 
ing and perpetuating our infant establishment. 

It will gratify the Stockholders to learn that during the last 
year 832 gentlemen have visited our Rooms, from every civilized 
portion of the globe: but if we should consider our institution 
as no more thanthe resort of citizens from the wide spreading 
points ofour own nation, how conducive must it be to the culti- 
vation of those feelings which should be cherished in every quar. 
ter of the union. Here local prejudices, may be dissipated—state 
jealousies corrected, the practical application of our legislative 
provisions, which are all derived from a common source might be 
compared, and by various other means, important approaches 
would be made to such a state of harmonious co-operation as should 
tend to perpetuate our peculiar form of government. 

Upon the whole, in reflecting that we associated together but 
five years ago, and considering the present state of our Institu- 
tion, we have not only much reason to rejoice in the success of 
our endeavours, but aiso a sure pledge that we shall ultimately 
attain the object all our desires. 

SAMUEL EWING, 
ROBERTS VAUX, Committee. 
BENJAMIN TILGHMAN, 


LIFE OF ENSIGN ODOHERTY. 
Some account of the Life and Writings of Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, 
late of the 99th Regiment. 
( Continued.) 

Ir is not my intention to recapitulate the various calamities of 
the siege of New Orleans. That the armament was utterly inad- 
equate to accomplish the object of the expedition, is now gene- 
rally admitted. Fitted out for the express purpose of besieging 
one of the strongest and most formiduble fortresses in America, 
it was not only unprovided with a battering train, but without a 
single piece of heavy ordnance to assist in its reduction. Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham, therefore on his arrival at Jamaica, found him- 
self under the necessity of awaiting the tedious arrival of rein- 
forcements from England, or of undertaking the expedition with 
the very inadequate means at his diposal. Listening rather to 
the suggestions of his gallantry than his prudence, he decided on 
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the latter. If he erred’in undertaking the expedition, it must be 
owned that he displayed the most consummate skill in the conduct 
of it. On his arrival at New Orleans, he established himself 
immediately on the peninsula guarded by the. fortress, and so vi- 
gorously did he push his operations, that on the third night he 
determined on making the assault. The honour of leading the 
storming party was allotted to the 44th regiment, then under the 
command of the honourable Lieutenant Colonel Mullins, son to 
Lord Ventry, patron to our hero’s father, and who did not at all 
congratulate himself, however, on his good fortune. The 44th 
regiment was driven back at the commencement of the attack, 
and on Sir Edward Pakenham’s inquiring for the commanding 
officer, it was discovered that both he and ensign Odoherty had 
remained in the rear. On search being made for them, Colonel 
Mullins was discovered under an ammunition wagon, and Ensign 
Odoherty was found in his tent, apparently very busy search- 
ing for his snuff-box, the loss of which he solemnly declared was 
the sole reason of his absence. In consequence of these circum- 
stances, Colonel Muliins was brought to a court-martial and dis- 
missed the service; and such, mos: probably, would likewise 
have been the fate of Ensign Odoherty, had he not by the 
most humble intercessions, prevailed on the officers of the regi- 
ment to suppress their charges, on condition that he rid them of 
his presence, by an immediate exchange into another regiment. 
Iam far from wishing to justify the line of conduct adopted in 
this instance by Mr. Odoherty, in yielding to the prejudices 
against his character which the officers of the regiment appear 
so gratuitously to have entertained. Knowing him as I do, to 
have been as brave a man as ever pushed the bayonet to the 
throat of an enemy, I cannot but sincerely regret that any change 
of circumstances should have occurred to give a different com- 
plexion to his character in the opinion of the world. But such 
regrets are useless! Who, when gazing on the brightness of the 
sun can suppose his effulgence to be diminished because, when 
viewed through a telescope, a few trifling spots are discernible on 
his disk! 

But having entered into this arrangement, in order to effect his 
exchange, Mr. Odoherty took advantage of the sailing of the 
first ship to return to England, and accordingly embarked in the 
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Beelzebub transport for that purpose. On their voyage home 
they encountered a severe storm when off the river Chesapeake, 
which broke the bobstay of the Beelzebub, and did censiderable 
injury to her mainmast. To crown the misfortune of this un- 
lucky voyage, they were captured by the American frigate Pre. 
sident, in lat. 35° 40’ long. 27° 14’ and carried into Boston as 
prisoners of war. Mr. Odoherty bore his misfortunes with the 
greatest philosophy and calmness, and as a proof of the happy 
equanimity of his temper, I give the following extract from an 
extempore address to a whale, seen off Long Island on the 14th of 
June 1814. 


Great king of the ocean, transcendant and grand, 
Dost thou rest ’mid the waters so blue ; 

So vast is thy form, I’m sure, on dry land, 
It would cover an acre or two. 

Thou watery Colossus, how lovely the sight, 
When thou sailest majestic and slow, 

And the sky and the ocean together unite 
Their splendour around thee to throw. 

Or near to the Pole, ’mid the elements strife, 
Where the tempest the seamen appals, 

Unmov’d, like a continent pregnant with life, 
Or rather a living St. Paul’s. 

Thee, soon as the Greenlander-fisherman sees, 
He plans thy destruction odd rot him ; 

And often, before thou hast time to cry pease 
He has whipped his harpoon 


Here unfortunately a hiatus occurs, which, I am sure, will be 
regretted by every lover of what is sublime in conception, grand 
in description, and beautiful in imagination. Odoherty is not the 
only author of high genius whose vivacity exceeded his _perse- 
verance. We may say of him what Voltaire said of Lord Bacon. 
Ce grand homme a commence’ beaucouft des choses que frersonnt 


ne fieut jamais achever. 

On his arrival at Boston, he received orders to proceed to Phi- 
ladelphia, the station allotted for his residence by the American 
government. In this great city, the manly graces of his person, 
and the seductive elegance of his manners, gained him the notice 
and attention of ail ranks. But, notwithstanding the kindness and 
hospitality which he experienced from his American friends, his 
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pecuniary circumstances were by no means in the most flourishing 
condition. He found, to his astonishment, that American mer- 
chants, however kind and liberal in other respects, had a strange 
prejudice against discounting Irish. bills, nor could any offers, 
however liberal, of an extraordinary per centage, reconcile their 
minds to the imaginary risk of the transaction. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Odoherty was obliged to confine his expenses 
to his pay, a small part of which was advanced to him, with much 
liberality, by the British agent for prisoners of war in that city, to 
whose kindness he was, on several occasions, much indebted. It 
was In PHILADELPHIA that Ensign Odoherty had the misfortune 
to form a connection with a lady of the name of M‘Whirter, who 
kept a well-known tavern and smoaking-shop. Her husband had 
taken an active part in the rebeHion of 1798 in Ireland, of which 
country he was a native, and had found it prudent to escape the 
consequences of his conduct, by a flight to America. He accord- 
ingly repaired to Philadelphia, where he opened the “ Goat in 
Armour” tavern, and soon after married a female emigre’ from 
the Emerald Isle, an act which, I believe, he’ had only once oc- 
casion to repent. He died in a few years, and the “ Goat in Ar- 
mour’’ lost none of its reputation under the management of his 
widow. In this house did Mr. Odoherty take up his residence 
on his arrival at Philadelphia, and it is almost needless to 
add, he soon made a complete conquest of the too susceptible 
heart of Mrs. M‘Whirter. In the present difficulty of his pecu- 
niary affairs, this circumstance afforded him too many advan- 
tages to be neglected or overlooked. Disgusting as she was in 
her person, vulgar in her manners, weak in her understanding, 
and unsuitable in years, he determined on espousing her. Ac- 
cordingly he made his proposals in form, and Mrs. M‘Whirter 
was too much flattered with the idea of becuming an ensign’s lady, 
not to swallow the bait with avidity. They were privately mar- 
ried, and continued to live together with tolerable harmony, until 
the peace of 1415 restored Mr. Odoherty once more to liberty. 
He was now heartily sick of the faded charms and uncultivated 
rudeness of his new wife, and accordingly determined once more 
to pursue the current of his fortune in another hemisphere. He ac- 
cordingly possessed himself of as‘much ready money as he could 
conveniently lay his hands upon, and secretly embarked on board 
VOL. VIII. 48 
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a ship, then on the point of sailing for England. The astonish- 
ment, rage, and grief of his wife, at the discovery of his flight, 
may be more easily conceived than deseribed. She has indeed 
embodied them all, with the greatest fidelity, in an address to her 
husband, which, I have reason to believe, she composed imme- 
diately after his elopement. I shall only give the first verse, which 
possesses certainly much energy, if not elegance. 

Confusion seize your lousy soul, ye nasty dirty varment, 

Ye goes your ways, and leaves me here without the least preferment; 

When you’ve drunk my gin, and robbed my till, and stolen all my pelf, ye 

Sail away, and think no more on your wife at Philadelphy. | 

I shall certainly not presume to offer the delicate and refined 
reader any further specimen of this coarse and vulgar, but surely 
pathetic and feeling, poem. Gray’s “ Bard,” has been often and 
justly admired, for the beautiful and unexpected abruptness of the 
opening stanza; the sudden vehemence of passion, in which strange 
curses are imprecated on the head of the devoted monarch. It 
begins with the beautiful line, 


4 Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.” 


but how inferior to this is the commencement of Mrs. Odoherty’s 


poem, which I have just extracted. How emphatically it ad- 
dresses itself to our feelings! How dreadful the curse which it 
invokes! 


** Confusion seize your lousy soul!” 


The blood runs cold at the monstrous imprecation;—we feel an 
involuntary shuddering—such as comes on us when poring over 
the infernal cauldron of Macbeth, and listening to unearthly and 
hellish conjurations. Such are the proudest triumphs of the poet! 

Mr. Odoherty arrived in England, after a short and prosperous 
passage. The following piece was composed on sailing past Cape 
Trafalgar in the night. I mistake, if it does not exhibit the strong- 
est traces of powerful and wild imagination; and only leaves room 
to regret that, like most of his poetical effusions, it is unfinished. 
It reminds us of some of the best parts of John Wilson’s Isle 
of Palms. 

Have you sailed on the breast of the deep, 
When the winds had all silenced their breath, 
And the waters were hushed in as holy a sleep, 
And as calm as the slumber of death. 
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When the yellow moon beaming on high, 

Shone tranquilly bright on the wave, 

And careered through the vast and impalpable sky, 
Till she found in the ocean a grave; 

And dying away by degrees on the sight, 

The waters were clad in the mantle of night. 


*T would impart a delight to thy soul, 
As I felt it imparted to mine, 
And the draught of affliction that blackened my bowl, 
Grew bright as the silvery brine. 
I carelessly lay on the deck, 
And listened in silence to catch 
The wonderful stories of battle or wreck 
That were told by the men of the watch. 
Sad stories of demons most deadly that be, 
And of mermaids that rose from the depths of the sea. 


Strange visions my fancy had filled, 
I was wet with the dews of the night; 
And I thought that the moon still continued to gild 
The wave with a silvery hght. 
I sunk by degrees into sleep, 
I thought of my friends who were far, 
When a form seemed to glide o’er the face of the deep, 
As bright as the evening star. 
Ne’er rose there a spirit more lovely and fair, 
Yet 1 trembled to think that a spirit was there. 


Emerald green was her hair, 
Braided with gems of the sea; 
Her arm, like a meteor, she waved in the air, ' 
And I knew that she beckoned on me. 
She glanced upon me with her eyes, 
How ineffibly bright was their blaze; 
I shrunk and I trembled with fear and surprize, 
Yet still [ continued to gaze; 
- But enchantingly sweet was the smile of her lip, 
And I followed the vision, and sprang from the ship. 


*Mid the waves of the ocean I fell, 
The dolphins were sporting around, 
And many a triton was tuning the sheil, 
And extatic and wild was the sound; 
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There were thousands of fathoms above, 

And thousands of fathoms below, 

And we sunk to the caves where the sea lions rove, 
And the topaz and emerald glow; 

Where the diamond and sapphire eternally shed 
Their lustre around, on the bones of the dead. 


And well might their lustre be bright, 
For they shone on the limbs of the brave; 
Of those who had fought in the terrible fight, 
And were buried at last in the wave. 
In grottoes of coral they slept 
On white beds of pearl around; 
And near them, forever, the water-snake crept, 
And the sea-lion guarded the ground; 
While the dirge of the heroes, by spirits was rung, 
And solemn and wild were the strains that they sung. 


DIRGE. 


Sweet is the slumber the mariners sleep, 
Their bones are laid in the caves of the deep, 
For ever their heads the tempests sweep, 
That ne'er shall wake them more; 

They died when raved the bloody fight, 

And loud was the cannons’ roar— 

Their death was dark, their glory bright, 

And they sunk to rise no more, 

They sunk to rise no more. 

But the loud wind past, 

When they breathed their last, 

And it carried their dying sigh; 

In a winding sheet, 

With a shot at their feet, 

In coral caves they lie, 

In coral caves they lie. 
Or where the syren of the rocks 
Lovely waves her sea-green locks; 
Where the deadly breakers foam, 
Found they an eternal home! 


Horrid and long were the struggles of death, 
Black was the night when they yielded their breath; 
But not on the ocean, all buoyant and bloated, 

The sport of the waters their white bodies floated— 
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For they were borne to coral caves, 
Distant far beneath the wayes; 

And there on beds of pearl they sleep, 
And far over their heads the tempests sweep, 
That ne’er shall wake them more, 

That ne’er shall wake them more. 


On his arrival in England he repaired immediately to London, 
and effected an exchange into the 99th, or King’s own Tipperary 
regiment, and set off immediately to join the depot, then stationed 
in the Isle of Wight. In order to cover the reason of his leav- 
ing his former regiment, and to prevent the true cause of his ex- 
change from becoming publicly known, he addressed the foliow- 
ing stanzas to the officers of the 44th regiment; and took care to 
have them inserted in all the newspapers, with the signature of 
Morgan Odoherty. They are as follows: 


Come, push round the bottle—one glass, ere we part, 
Must in sadness go round to the friends of my heart; 
With whom many a bright hour of joy has gone by, 
Whom with pleasure I met—whom I leave with a sigh. 


Yes, the hours have gone by; like a bright sunny gleam 
In the dark sky of winter, they fled like a dream; 

_ Yet when years shall have cast their dim shadows between, 
I shall fondly remember the days that have been. 


Come, push round the bottle—for ne’er shall the chain 
That has bound us together, be broken in twain; 

And I’ll drink, wheresoever my lot may be cast, 

To the friends that [ love, and the days that are past. 


This ruse de guerre had the desired effect; for nobody could 
possibly suspect that the author of this sentimental and very feel- 
ing address, had just been kicked out of the regiment, by these 
very dear friends whom he thus pathetically lauds. Soon after 
his arrival at the depot of the 99th regiment, he was ordered to 
proceed on the recruiting service to Scotland, and he arrived in 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1815. Here new and unexpected 
honours awaited him. He had hitherto been a stranger to fiterary 
distinctions; and, notwithstanding his writings in the different pe- 
tiodical publications attracted much of the public admiration, he 
had hitherte remained, in the more extended signification of the 
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word, absolutely unnoticed. This, however, was at length to 
cease; and though Mr. Odoherty was by birth an Irishman, (to 
the shame of that country be it spoken,) it was Scotland that first 
learnt to appreciate and reward his merit. 

Soon after his arrival in this metropolis, he was voted a mem. 
ber of the “ Select Society.” Here he distinguished himself, by 
his eloquence, in a very eminent degree; and as the gentlemen of 
this society seemed to pride themselves more on the quantity, 
than the quality of their orations; and seemed to meet with much 
greater success in the multiplication of their words, than in the 
multiplication of their ideas, to correspond with them, Mr. Odoher. 
ty, from his natural volubility, soon succeeded in casting his rivals 
in the shade. In particular, I am told he made a speech of fow 
hours and a half, on the very new and interesting question of, 
whether Brutus was justified in the assassination of Cesar? whicl 
was carried in the affirmative, by a majority of one; and may there- 
fore be considered as being finally settled. He likewise made, 
long speech on the question of the propriety of early marriages; 
and clearly established, in a most pathetic and luminous oration, 
that Queen Elizabeth was by no means justified in the execution 
of Mary. It was impossible that these elaborate displays, of the 
most extraordinary talent, could long remain unnoticed. In con- 
sequence of his giving a most clear and scientific description o/ 
a Roman frying-pan. found in the middle of a bog, in the county 
of Kilkenny, he was immediately elected a member of the society 
of Scottish Antiquaries, and read at their meetings several very 
interesting papers—which were received by his brother antiqua- 
ries with the most grateful attention. He was likewise proposed 
a member of the Roya! Society, and unfortunately black-balled— 
Candour induces me to state, for the credit of that learned body, 
that this rejection was not understood to proceed on the personal 
unfitness of Mr. Odoherty, for the proposed honour, but was simply 
owing td the circumstances of several Irish members, who haé 
been recently chosen, having bilked the society of their fees, which 
made them unwilling to add to their number. To make amends 
for this disappointment, the same week in which it ocurred, he 
was proposed in the society of Dilletanti, and admitted by accla- 
mation into that enlightened body. The evenings which he spent 
at their meetings, in Young’s tavern, High street, were often 
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mentioned by him, as among the most radiant oases in the desert 


of his existence. He composed a beautiful ode to the keeper of 


the tavern where they assemble, of which we cannot at present 
quote more than the three opening stanzas: 


Let dandies to M‘Cullogh go, 

And Ministers to Fortune’s hall; 
For Indians, Oman’s claret flow, 

In John M‘Phail’s let lawyers crow; 
These places seem to me so, so, 

I love Bill Young’s above them all. 


One only rival, honest Bill, 

Hast thou in Mofgan’s whim; 

I mean Ben Waters, charming Ben, 
Simplest and stupidest of men; 

{ take a tankard now and then, 
And smoke a pipe with him. 


Dear Ben! dear Bill! I love you both, 
Between you oft my fancy wavers; 

Thou, Bill, excell’st in sheepshead broth, 
Thy porter-mug's are crowned with froth; 
At Young’s f listen, nothing loth, 

To my dear Dilletanti shavers. 


O scene of merriment, and havers 

Of good rim-punch, and puns and clavers, 
And warbling sweet Eiysian quavers!— 
Who loves not Young’s, must be a Goth. 


(Zo be Continued.) 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE TRAGIC AND COMIC SPIRIT. 


From the German of Schlegel. 


TuatI may return to a more simple and intelligible language, 
the tragic and comic bear the same relation to one another, as 
tarnesiness and mirth. Every man is acquainted with both these 
modifications of mind, from his own experience.—But their 
essence and their source is a subject that demands a deep philo- 
‘ophical investigation. Both, indeed, bear the stamp of our com- 
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mon nature; but earnestness belongs more to the moral, and 
mirth to the sensual side. The creatures destitute of reason, are 
incapable either of seriousness or mirth. Animals seem indeed 
at times to labour, as if they were earnestly intent upon an aim, 
and as if they made the present moment subordinate to the future; 
at other times they spert, that is, they give themselves up, with. 
out object, to the pleasure of existence: but they do not possess 
consciousness, which alone can elevate both these conditions to 
true earnestness and mirth. To man alone, of all the animals with 
which we are acquainted, is it permitted to look back towards the 
past, and forward into futurity ; and he has purchased this noble 
privilege ata dear rate. Earnestness, in the mest extensive sig. 
nification, is the direction of our mental powers to some aim. 
But as soon as we begin to call ourselves to account for our ac. 
tions, reason compels us to fix this 4im higher and higher, till we 
come at last to the highest end of our existence; and here the 
desire for what is infinite, which dwells in our being, is thwarted 
by the limits of the finite, by which we are fettered. All tha 
we do, all that we effect, is vain and perishable; death stands 
every where in the back ground, and every good or ill-spen 
moment brings us in closer contact with him; and even. when 
man has been so singularly successful as to reach the utmost term 
of life, without misfortune, he must still submit to leave all that 
is dear to him on earth, or to be left himself in a state of destitu- 
tion. There is no bord of love without separation, nu enjoyment 
without grief for its loss—-When we contempiate, however, the 
relations of our existence to the extreme limit of possibilities 
when we reflect on its entire dependence on an endless chain of 
causes and effects; when we consider that we are exposed in out 
weak and helpless state to struggle with the immeasurable pov- 
ers of nature, and with conflicting desires, on the shores of a 
unknown world, and in danger of shipwreck at our very birth; 
that we are subject to all manner of errors and deceptions, evel 
one of which is capable of undoing us; that in our passions we 
carry our own enemy in our bosoms; that every moment demands 
from us the sacrifice of our dearest inclinations in the name d 
the most sacred duties, and that we may at one blow be robbed of 
all that we have acquired by toils and difficulties; that with every 
extension of possession the danger of loss is proportionally i0- 
creased, and we are only the more expostd to the snares of hos 
tile attack: then every mind which is not dead to feeling must be 
overpowered by an inexpressible melancholy, against which there 
is no other protection than the consciousness of a destiny soarilg 
above this earthly life. This is the tragic wone; and when tue 
mind dwells on the consideration of the possible, <s an existing 
reality, when that tone is inspired by most striking examples 
of violent revolutions in the human destiny, either from deyection 
of soul, or after powerful but ineffectual struggles; then ¢ragi’ 
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fjoetvy has its origin. We thus see that tragic poetry has its 
foundation in our nature, and to a certain extent we have an- 
swered the question: why we are fond of mournful representa- 
tions, and even find something consoling and elevating in them? 
The accordance which we have described is inseparable from 
strong feeling; and when there is an internal dissonance which 
poetry cannot remove, it should at least endeavour to attempt an 
ideal solution. 

As earnestness, in the highest degree, is the essence of the tra- 
sic tone, the essence of the comic is mirth. The disposition to 
mirth is a forgetfulness of all gloomy considerations in the plea- 
sant feeling of present happiness. We are then inclined to view 
every thing ina sportive light, and to admit no impressions cal- 
culated to disturb or ruffle us. The imperfections of men and 
the irregularities in their conduct to one another, become no longer 
an object of our dishke and compassion, but serve, by their con- 
trasts to entertain the mind and delight the fancy. The comic 
poct must therefore carefully abstain from whatever is calcu- 
lated to excite moral disgust with the conduct of men, or sympa- 
thy with their situation, because this would inevitably bring us 
backto earnestness. He must paint their irregularities as ari- 
ing out of the predominance of the sensual part of their nature, 
and as constituting a mere ludicrous infirmity, which can be atten- 
ded with no ruinous consequences. This is uniformly what takes 
place in what we call comedy, in which, however, there is still a 
mixture of seriousness, as I shall show in the sequel. The old- 
est comedy of the Greeks was however entirely gay, and in that res- 
pect formed the most complete contrast with their tragedy. Not 
only the characters and situations of individuals were worked up 
into a picture of the true comic, but the state, the constitution, the 
gods, and nature, were all fantastically painted in the most extraya- 
gantly ridiculous and laughable colours. 


POETRY. 


L hope you still cultivate the pleasures of poetry, which are 
precious, even independent of the rewards of fame. Perhaps the 
most valuable property of poetry is its power of disengaging the 
mind from worldly cares, and leading the imagination to the richest 
springs of intellectual enjoyment; since, however frequently life 
may be chequered with gloomy scenes, those who truly love the 
muse, can always find one little path adorned with flowers and 
cheered by sunshine.—Burwns. 

VOL. VIII. 49 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOONSHINE. 
ON MODERN BARRISTERS. 
By Rory Rotundo, Orator to the Lunarian Society. 


Why may that not be the scull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits, now, his 
quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer this rude 
knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not 
tell him of his action of battery? Humph! This fellow might be in’s time 
a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his dou. 
ble vouchers, his recoveries; is this the fine of his fines and the recovery of 
his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? Will his vouchers 
vouch him no more of his purchases, and double ones too, than the length 
and breadth of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his lands 
will bardly lie in this box; and must the inheritor himself have no more? 

SHAKSPEARE, 


Tue fall of a great man, naturally excites in the contemplative 
mind, sensations of the most mournful kind, which feelingly re- 
mind us that we too are subject todecay. Inthe private relations 
of society, many of its members are daily consigned to the still- 
ness of the tomb, with little more than the tears of sorrow to en- 
balm theirmemory. But when one who has moved in a conspicu- 


ous station and shone like the corruscations of a meteor, is remo- 
ved from the dazzled eyes of admiration, the gambols of youth 
are suspended while the tongue of old age is employed in des- 
canting on his virtues or his vices; and, though a twice told tale, 
the drowsy ear is never vexed. The inquisitive eye of youth 
eagerly fastens upon such an object, and no prolixity can weary 
his ear. While the faithful chronicler recounts the deeds of 
valour which saved a sinking country from ruin, his young blood 
mounts into his crimsoned cheek and he is ready to exclaim with 
the Gallic hero, “ where wert thou, Oh Crillon?”’ If he describe 
in all the graceful beauties of elocution, the courtesy of the ac- 
complished cavalier and the captivating charms of the successful 
lover; the enraptured listener suspends his breath, to hear the 
half-broken sigh of the yielding maid, and he sees the beaming 
eye which eloquently proclaims the emotionsof hersoul. He des- 
cribes the upright and inteljignnt iawyer who has established a 
brilliant repwtation at the bar, and added new lustre to the ermine 
on the bench. They see him wearing out his seven long years of 
probation: delving in that unfathomable well “ whereout every 
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man draweth according to the strength of his understanding,” 
with the patient labour of a Dutch commentator, and the indefa- 
tigable industry of an English digester. As he wastes his mid- 
night oil over the black-letter leaves of a ponderous folio, no ob- 
stacle seems to be too difficult for his industry to surmount, no 
subtilty too perplexed for his sagacity to penetrate. They fol- 
low him to the bar and behold his undaunted spirit unawed by the 
frown of power, boldly advocating the rights of the oppressed 
or securing the liberties of his country from the encroachments 
of privilege. His palm is sullied by no unworthy bribe, his 
tongue utters no words but the words of truth, and his conscience 
whispers no sounds but the voice of gratulation. Spirit of my 
“ wise masters,” these were your true sons! For them shall shine 
the gladsome light of jurisprudenc, and they shall enjoy “the 
loveliness of temperance, the stabilitie of fortitude and the solidi- 
tie of justice.” 

But the sigh of regret is not confined to the memory of the 
chieftain or the lover, the statesman or the judge. The body of 
a dead Ass was washed by the tears of Sterne, and the caput mor- 
tuum of a scrivener has been addressed, in no unfeeling lauguage 
by the son of Denmark. In his fervid imagination the ancient 
prowess of this champion of the law passes in quick review. In 
a rapid succession of ideas he sketches the formidable armament 
of a pettifogger of jurisprudence, so vividly that we gaze upon 
the hollow sconce and fancy we see it starting into life. All his 
quirks and his quillets are repeated, and justice trembles at the 
pollution of her sanctuarv: again those tricks by which the worse 
was made to seem the better reason are displayed before our 
cyes and the mystery of law fully developed. But the indigna- 
tion of the noble Dane waxeth warm, when he sees this subtile 
head once so fertile in every artifice of offence or defence, become 
the foot-ball of an ignoble hand, and knocked about with as little 
concern as its owner formerly regarded a client who had no fee. 

“ Why will he not tell him of his action of battery?” 

Alas! indigaant prince! when death has once issued his dread 
command, the unfortunate victim can find no kind friend like the 
humane John Doe Esq. or his inseparable friend, the compas- 
Sionate Mr. Roe, who are so ready to assist the aggrieved on other 
*ccasions. Notwithstanding his extensive lands and prolix’ pa- 
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pers. his fine pate is now filled with fine dirt, and he must be con- 
tented to occupy no larger aspace than the length and breadth 
of a pair of his own indentures which were to be paid for at the 
rate of a penny for evcry twelve words. “ Not one jot more,” 
says Horatio with a sterness which would ill-become Mr. John 
Keich, himself. Such is the state of human greatness. To-day 
it opens to the sun with noon-day splendour, and to-morruw some 
envious rain despoils it of its lustre! In my “ mind’s eye” I be- 
hold this poor lawyer on his death bed. At the close of his ca- 
reer he imparls with his grim goaler, and prays for « continuance 
if it be but for one term. In vain he recounts the number of his 
clients, and tells the variety of causes which are ready for trial. 
In vain he confesses how many false pleas he has made in his life 
time; and presses the necessity of amendment before he is put ai 
the great bar fora safe deliverance. In his dying moments he bids 
adieu to the scenes of his former glory. 


Farewell to courts where every term I’ve plead, 
Furewell, a long farewell to all my clients! 

Such is the state of lawyers: to-day they ope 

The folio leaves of Coke, to-morrow study, 

Or see their clients throng around with fees. 

At the third term comes the judge and jury, 
And,...when they think, good easy men, full surely 
Their verdict is a rip’ning...nip the case, 

And then they fall as Ido. I have plead 

To the clos’d ears of many a drowsy jury, 

But plead beyond ther patience: my well fill’d brief 
Avail’d me nought: and that accursed verdict 
Made me to pay the damages and costs, 

And left me weary with my cause, at the mercy 
Of bubbled clients who must ever blame me. 
Chief Judge and jury of the court, I hate you. 
For ye did ope my client’s eyes; O, foolish 

is that poor man who hangs on lawyer’s speech! 
There is betwixt the smile which he doth put on 
When fee’d, he’ll promise success; and the verdict, 
More fees and costs than they did ever dream of; 
And when he’s call’d on, he enters non pros —— 
Perhaps to sue again! 


But thanks be to the never-to-be-sufficiently-celebrated dis- 
covery of the great Osymandyas, lawyers now a-days, by the aid 
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of Moonshine, are enabled te unite profit and delight, and attain a 
complete knowledge of their profession in a much less time than 
that which was so usclessly spent by our ancestors. 

Instead of wasting the prime of ‘his life in his study, our young 
gentleman cons over the doctrine of Levant and Couchant in his 
bed till noon. Atnight as he staggers home, the Watch remon- 
strates with him upon the impropriety of disturbing his neighbours 
and a blow is the reward of this officiousness. Our student is ar- 
rested and confined to the watch-box until morning, when his wor- 
ship, Mr. Barker, lets him into all the “amiable secrets” of as- 
sault and battery, commitment, bail &c. In the summer he gal- 
lops off to some watering place, by which he becomes acquainted 
with the law of ways, and his taylor occasionally gives him some 
hints about cafitions. He gets a full insight into the doctrine of 
riots at Vauxhall or acounty election. But passing over the dull 
period of probation, let us suppose that the two grave examiners 
have reported to the court that our young gentleman is fitted for 
the practice of the law. Let us behold him dreaming of fees at 
his office. At this period it is generally observed, that the young 
Attornies branch off into the different paths which lead to the 
goal they would all attain. Many of them diverge so far from 
the true road that they never regain it. Some, wearied by the 
brambles and thorns which grow by the way, and mark their foot- 
steps with blood, become disgusted, and entirely relinquish the 
object of their ambition. One tumbles so deep in one of my 
lord Coke’s “ deep wells,” that he never gets out; a second sticks 
fast in the slough of despond, while a third loiters among the fra- 
grant flowers which bloom on either side. The terms of law fur- 
nish to his ardent mind such ample themes for speculation, that he 
closes his folio and resigns his judgment to the dominion of ima- 
giuation. He indites “ a sonnet to his mistress’ eye-brow,” when 
the good of the State requires a presentment, and talks of Cupid 
and Veius, and shafts and flames, when his ciient’s interest re- 
quires. an attachment. A nonsuit reminds him of the frowns of 
some capricious -fair one, and he opens the psalter at the chap- 
ter on matrimony when he is told to join issue. 


As to your plodder, your man of cases and tricks, he is to be 
found immured in his office: 


Fee-less himself he meditates, alas! on 
-Fees-tail and simple. 
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Instead of taking the slow cart-road to knowledge, with the old 
fashoned wise-heads for his companions, he gallops on with the 
_* Young Lawyer’s best guide,” “ The Vade Mecum,” “ Espi- 
nasse,” or some such valuable compendium. Here he finds the 
innumerable principles of his profession, stripped of the cumber- 
some velvet in which reason and judgment have clothed them, 
and the entire science is collected into a focus not larger thana 
nut-shell. Blessings on your industry, all ye plodding Digest 
makers and Compilers! By your labours the lead-mine of law- 
has been laid open to the face of day, and every man may become 
his own lawyer in less time than a taylor can learn to calculate the 
profits of cabbage. Ye have developed those curious secrets by 
which the art of acquiring fees was confined to the monopolising 
palms of a favoured few! To you who have enlightened modern 
times by the universal diffusion of all the profundity of our ances. 
tors, shall the children of idleness and ignorance and the demons 
of litigation and avarice, unite to errect the funcral pyre of honour 
and the “ sons of the law,” shall light it with the bulky tomes of 
Coke and Hobart, and Selden and Lyttleton! 

Ge 


A MOONLIGHT VISION. 


BY EDWIN ARION, F. L. S. 


WueEwn Sol retiring seeks the West, 
And weary nature sinks to rest; 

I love to hail the sister ray, 

That streaks the clouds with lunar grey— 
For on the pale moon’s lucid face 

I sadly gaze, and seem to trace 

A form, more fair than poet feigns, 
When reason sleeps and fancy reigns. 
And as through beams of light I rove, 
And mark the twinkling orbs above, 
The accents of the maid so dear 

Fall lightly on my ravish’d ear. 


As late, for such an hour as this 
Of pleasing pain and pensive bliss, 

By Western streams, alone I stray’d, 
And Fancy found the lovely maid. 
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No sounds disturbed the calm serene, 

But silence reigned throughout the scene; 
Save when the sailor’s distant song 

O’er the calm stream. was borne along. 
While sunk in sleep, I saw the fair, 

With blushing cheek and curling hair; 
With lips that smile in roses’ hue, 

Which sweet good nature’s charms imbue; 
With eyes that beam so bright with love, 
And voice that stills the murm’ring grove: 
With eyes that softly bid us woo, 

And tell what Cupid there can do. 
Methought she read my throbbing heart, 
And heard the wish it would impart. 

For oft at midnight’s silent hour 

Had I invok’d the wily pow’r, 

That caus’d my cheeks with love to glow, 
To bid her listen to my woe. 

But I had never tasted pleasure 

Since first I learnt his mournful measure. 
But now I touch’d the note again, 

And Cupid bade her list the strain. 

And when I had my love confess’d, 

She sigh’d....and sunk upon my breast. 


Oh! how shall I in words disclose, 
What raptures then within me rose! 

I tun’d my softly breathing lyre 

And Echo heard its notes expire. 

No more, when eve has veil’d the sky, 
And landscapes fade before the eye; 
When shadows dim the silent scene 

Of gurgling brook and meadows green: 
I’ll pensive wander o’er the plain 

And strike my mournful lyre in vain. 
For she who won my early love 

Now meets me in the well known grove. 
Oh! now may Flora’s fairest flowers 
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Here shall she place the myrtle green 

And blushing rose to deck thé scene: 

And all around the verdant vale 

Shall ever breathe the purest gale— 

And here shall nymphs their shepherds meet 
And fays shail trip their printless feet— 

And Sylphs shall flit the buxom air 

To guard and please the favour’d fair— 

For here did I ry love impart, 

And here I won Myrilla’s heart. 


Such was the scene that fancy’s gleam 
Fair painted in a fleeting dream— 

But when the day-star bade me rise 
The vision fled my raptur’d eyes! 

Oh! when again all nature sleeps 

And silence through the forests creeps ; 
May such fair dreams enchain my rest, 


And love’s warm hopes rise in my breast 
* * 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADDRESS OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF 


LOUDOUN, VIRGINIA. 
( Circular. ) 

Sir——The Board of Managers of the Auxiliary Society of 
Loudoun, for colunizing the free people of color, with their own 
consent, in prosecuting the great object entrusted to them, wish- 
ing to give all their fellow-citizens an opportunity of aiding in the 
benevolent work, have determined to make application to gentle- 
men, in the different sections of the county, to assist in procur- 
ing subscriptions and donations. Relying upon your zeal, Sir, in 
so good a cause, they have taken the liberty of soliciting your 
friendly co-operation. 

The colonization ef the free people of color, with their own 
consent, on the coast of Africa, is the object for which the Board 
ask contributions. 

Now if this object shall appear both useful and practicable, we 
confidently anticipate the prompt and liberal aid of a generous 
community. 

Little need be said on the tility of the scheme. It will be be- 
neficial to the Citizene of the United States. Serious evils have been 
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felt,and greater evils have been apprehended, from the existence of 
such a population amongst us, as that contemplated by thé Society. 
Thousands have. sighed for a scheme that should promise release, 
and at the same time promote the comfort of the subjects con- 
cerned. The colonization scheme has opened the door of hope, 
and they hail it with gladness.. Should the object be accomplish- 
ed, our republican principles will be. purified and renderedycon- 
sistent; our-morals chastened; our appreliensions annihilated; our 
comforts improved; our national strength augmented; and our 
national character will cease to wear its most marring blemish. 
The plan will be eminently useful to the colonists themselves. 
Greece and Rome held slaves. Many. of them were emancipated, 
who were quickly amalgamated with the mass of citizens, be- 
cause there was no abiding mark of distinction. Complexion and 
figure forbid this with us. The colored people stand separated 
from us, even when free. They have the power of local motion 
and of holding property, they have no essential rights of the free- 
man. Hence their spirit is broken; their.mental energies slum- 
ber. Their associates are slaves or free men more degraded than 
themselves. Plant them ina colony, let them breathe the air of 
equal liberty: suffer them to feel the invigorating effects of lite- 
rary improvement; let Christianity unrestrained shed her benign 
influence on their hearts; permit them to be lords of the soil and 
lords of themselves, and who will say, the change will not be infi- 
nitely good? : 
To the Continent of Africa, the colonization scheme promises 
general and lasting benefits. Within the date of authentic histo- . 
: ry, Egypt was the mother of Science, and Carthage contended ee 
with Rome, at her own gates, for the empire of the world. But 
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Atrica, for ages on ages. has been covered with gross darkness, 
pagan superstitions, Mahometan delusions, universal barbarism, 
of and despotic rule; and for the last two centuries or more, has felt, 
wn in addition, the scorpion scourge of the Slave Trade. Plant a 
sh- colony on their coast; and that colony will carry to them the arts 
the of agriculture and civilization (ever united;) the knowledge of 
le- letters; the principles of just government; and above all, the be- | 
ur- uign religion of the blessed Jesus.—As the colony shall extend, sf 
, in and others branch off from it, these arts, these principles of go- og 
pur vernment, and this ameliorating religion will be disseminated, until, ig 
= in process of time, the whole continent will rise up and call A 
wn B those blessed, who devised and executed the colonization plan. “t 
ard Nay, they will bless the unsearchable providence of God, that a 
sent away their children into bondage for a time, that they might 43 
we return laden with blessings so numerous, so rich, and so lasting. C4 
ous Do we wish to see the inhuman, the nefarious slave trade annihilat- ba 
ed? Africans must be taught their resources in their own soil and cli- a 
be- mate; they must be convinced by experiment, that they will increase mt 
een their gains by retaining their population to cultivate their lands; a 
VOL. VIII. 50 Me 
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they must be instructed in the principles of humanity and religion, 
and they will cease to furnish slaves to the abandoned traders. How 
are these objects so likely to be accomplished, as by colonies in their 
own country? They now plead poverty, and necessity for the sale 
of their sons and daughters; but when they shall see that their 
sons, from the mechanic arts, and the culture of the soil. and their 
daughters, from the labors of the wheel and the loom, shall bring 
them a more ample revenue, than their sale would command, will 
they then be commodities of bargain and traffic? No; the law of bro- 
therly kindness and parental affection, will again stir within their 
hearts, and assert its violated claims. Colonization and slave 
trade cannot exist together. In short, every reflecting mind 
will perceive, that incalculable advantages, both civil and reli- 
gious, would result from the execution of the colonization scheme, 
to us who remain, to those who go, and to their long lost kin. 
dred in the flesh, who shall give the returning exiles a brother's 
home. 

But, is the scheme fracticable? This, we confess, is the all- 
important question; and, without hesitation, we answer it in the 
affirmative.—And we thus reason to support the affirmation. 

If a suicadle territory can be procured; if the free people of 
color shall consent to go; if the natives of Africa shall be willing 
to receive them; if the funds necessary to transport and settle 
them can be raised; and if they can be frotected in their settle- 
ment, then the scheme can be accomplished. A few remarks 
must suffice on these particulars, though volumes might be filled, 
without exhausting the subject. at 

Salubrity, extent, and fertility, are the properties of a suitable 
territory. More than one such were found by the Rev. Messrs. 
Mills and Burgess, who were sent by the mother Society, Jast year, 
for the express purpose of exploring the western coast of Africa. 
These faithful agents found, at Sherbro and elsewhere, territories 
abounding in springs, brooks and rivers: pleasant in climate, rich 
in soil and fruits; covered with forests in many parts; calculated 
for agriculture and grazing, and of sufficient extent to accomodate 
all the free people of coler in the United States. These territo- 
ries are very thinly peopled, owing to the devastations of the slave 
trade, and the removal of the affrighted natives from the coast. 
Africa, it is true, has its desarts; (so have Asia and South Ame- 
rica;) but it is also true, that no land can boast of regions more 
fertile and better watered. To these are the colonists to be sent, 
and not to the sands of Zahara and Lybia. 

But will the native Princes, who hold those territories sell a 
sufficient portion of them? The reports of the agents, Mills and 
Burgess, satisfy us on this point—They are willing, nay some are 
anxious to sell enough for our object. And _ the price will be 4 
mere trifle; perhaps less, for a territory large enough to accommo- 
date 50,000, than a very small farm in Loudoun would command. 
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But it will be policy, on many accounts, to purchase at first, a 
territory not very large Opportunities of making additions will, 
doubtless, often occur, and of establishing new settlements, conti- 
guous to the old. There will be no difficulty, say the most intelli- 
vent of the natives, in procuring land to any extent that may be 
necessary. 

And, itis with thankfulness we would add, that all-ruling Pro- 
vidence seems to have prepared the way for our work; for many 
of the native princes and chiefs, as well as their subjects, are 
not only willing but anxious to receive their returning brethren 
as speedily as possible. They beg that they may come soon, 
that their children may be instructed, that they may learn the arts, 
and know the book of God. Your heart, Sir, will be warmed 
when you read the words of the Sherbro chief to our agents, 
‘We cannot hate them—we will receive them;’ and when you ob- 
serve the many other encouraging facts in Mr. Mills’ interesting 
journal. 

Will the free blacks consent to go? Hundreds have already 
declared their willingness. And when they understand the na- 
ture and extent.of those blessings, which they may possess and 
bequeath to their children, in the land of their fathers, will any be 
unwilling? Ifany,they will be such as indolence and vice have sunk 
so low, that it would be unwise to mingle them with their betters 
in a colony, even if they should consent. Is it at all wonderful, 
that they should view with slow yielding caution, what white men 
promise for the good of Africans? Should this be so found in the 
result, it will not be strange; but it is passing strange, that there 
should be any enlightened fellow citizens so ignorant of our ob- 
jects, or so prejudiced, as to insinuate, that all is done from selfish 
views. As far as attempts have been made (and they have de- 
signedly been. very limited as yet) to gain the consent of the free 
people of color, those attempts have been generally successful. 
And in addition to those already free, the way will be opened fora 
safe, voluntary, and beneficial emancipation, which you know and 
we know would be gladly embraced by not a few, the very mo- 
ment it should become practicable, consistently with the true in- 
terest of the subjects themselves. 

But suppose the territory procured, the natives willing to re- 
ceive colonists, and they willing to go; can funds be raised to de- 
fray the expense? A high-minded American should not ask this 
question:—Is the object just? is it benevolent! is it useful? then, 
the blessing of Heaven on our exertions and resources will ena- 
ble us toaccomplish it. The spirit, which originated this scheme, 
is passing from heart to heart, and from state to state. It will 
soon pervade the Union. State Legislatures have approved; 
Congress has countenanced; and the Executive will ac:.—The 
work, from its very nature, must be the work of considerable time; 
and of course the demand for funds will be gradual. What will 
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not the united exertians of our population be able to affect, when 
the poor man shall give willingly his mite, and the rich man shall 
glory in helping forward the cause of justice, liberty, humanity, 
civilization, and christianity’—Many of the colonists will go out 
free of charge in the government vessels; merchant ships will 
carry them at fifty dollars each. For the first few years, a small 
sum to each will be necessary to support them, until their labour 
shall be preductive. But after a short time, this will be unneces- 
sary, because in a growing colony, they will find immediate 
and productive employment. And when they shall have so 
grown in arts, agriculture, wealth and commerce, as to carry on 
trade with our cities, huadreds and thousands will find the way of 
transportation and settlement, at little or no cest. We add, too, 
that many of them have acquired property amongst us; which 
would enable them to go at their own expense, and settle at once 
comiortably. In one word, a willing people, a mighty nation, 
with the blessing of the Almighty on their exertions, and their 
vast resources, can and will doubtless, furnish adequate means for 
the momentous object, when their sentiments shall be enlight- 
ened, their sympathies warmed, and their energies awakened, by 
seeing the scheme, in the ¢ full tide of successful experiment.’ 

Can the colony, if planted, be frotected? Little protection will 
be needed. ‘The natives on the western coast of Africa, are re- 
markably timid, gentle, and disposed to peace. They would stand in 
awe of those, who, they would quickly see, were their superiors in 
the arts. They feel their own ignorance, and would gladly culti- 
vate friendship, that they might receive instruction. They are alto- 
gether different from the fierce, high-minded, sagacious and 
warlike Indians, who opposed the first colonists of America. 
There will be little or no danger from the natives; we propose 
to deal honestly and fairly with them, as did the venerable Wm. 
Penn, with the Aborigines of Pennsylvania. 

Nor will there be danger from any foreign power. All the 
late transactions of Europe will be a guarantee of their safety. 
Her united vengeance would descend upon that nation, which 
should lift a hand against an African colony; for the rights of in- 
sulted, injured, and helpless Atrica, have been prominent in all 
her late treaties. But should she fail in duty and in zeal, the 
displeasure of 2 a mightier arm would wither the strength of the 
invader. The safety ef the colony wii be in their observance of jus- 
tice to all; in the pacific disposition of the natives; in the unned 
friendship of Europe and America; and in the protection of the 
God of hosts. 

When an object is proposed, which has already, in its kind, 
been tested by experience, we cannot Coubt of its practicability. 
The colonization scheme has heen tried, and has succeeded be- 
yond expectation. A colony of free blacks was planted about thirty 
years ago, by a few benevolent men of England, at Sierra Leone, 
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on the western coast of Africa, say about 200 miles distant from 
the place contemplated for ours. [It laboured long under difficul- 
ties. The whole of the time almost since its establishment, till 
within the last five years, was a season of furious wars in Europe; 
and, as was to be expected, it made little advances. But in the 
last few years, 9,000 have been added, making their number 
12,000, redeemed from slavery. They have five or six churches, 
and 2,000 children in well regulated schools, receiving their edu- 
cation. ‘They are improving rapidly in arts, agriculture, and com- 
merce. They are peaceful, sober, industrious, healthy, and happy. 
Such is the solemn testimony of the Rev. J. Mills, in his Jour- 
nal; and yet, certain persons have ventured to say to the world, 
that this colony is reforted to be declining. If, therefore, the 
colony of Sierra Leone has prospered, why not another, planted 
under much more favourable prospects, and at a more auspicious 
time, and supported by more extensive good will, resources, and 
energies? It must, it will succeed; forthe counsel of Heaven is 
directing it, for the lifting up of his oppressed and afflicted crea- 
ture——man. 

In short, the object of the Colonization Society, is the plain 
dictate of humanity; of justice, of piety. Reason and christianity 
sanction it; God approves it; and it must prosper.—Let us there- 
fore be helpers in the good work. If any have lifted up the spear 
of hostility, let them quickly convert it into the staff of support, 
lest they offend the God of all flesh, and pierce their own souls. 
With such views, with such convictions, with such feelings, and 
with such an object, we would, Sir, engage your zealous co-ope- 
ration, by ail that is dear to the free-man; to the philanthropist, 
and to the Christian. ‘¢ United action is always powerful action.’ 

We refer you to the second annual report of the Colonization 
Society at Washington, for confirmation of the facts which we 
have stated, respecting the coast of Africa, and its inhabitants. 
We have adopted measures, which we hope will be successful, 
to procure a number of copies of this valuable and interesting 
journal, for distribution in Loudoun. 

Though the payment of one dollar annually, entitles to member- 
ship, by our Constitution—yet we hope many will feel them- 
selves able to subscribe more; and that the rich and benevolent 
will, out of their abundance, give much Such a charity will be 
a luxury to the soul; a blessing to millions; and an ascending in- 
cense to God. 

A letter, just received from an agent of the mother Society, 
informs us, that a Colony wiil be sent out this fall, Immediate 
exertion is therefore necessary on our part, that we may give the 
Society all possible aid. They will need it more at the commence- 
ment than at any subsequent period. By soliciting all your neigh- 
bours to subscribe the Constitution, (and who can refuse?) and by 
obtaining donations to our society, you will meet the claims of 
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justice and mercy; you will fulfilour wishes; and be entitled to 
the gratitude of million. Please report your success, as soon and 
as often as convenient, to the undersigned secretary; and pay any 
money you may receive to Richard H. Henderson, Esq. Treasu- 
rer, both of Leesburg.— With full reliance on your judgment and 
zeal, in the cause of reason, of right, of religion, and of God; and 
on the benevolence and generosity of our fellow-citizens of Lou- 
doun, 
We are, Sir, with esteem, your obedient servants, 
JOHN MINES, President. 
RICHARD H. LEE, Secretary. 
By order of the Board of Managers of the L. A. C. S. 
Leesburg, July 24, 1819. 
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Human LIFE; a Poem; by SAMUEL RoGERS. 100 pp. London, 1819 
Philadelphia, reprinted. 


WéeE cannot say that we entertain a very profound veneration for 
the talents of Mr. Rogers, although we both appreciate and ap. 
prove a great deal of what he has written; his verses are com- 
monly very musical, and there runs through his compositions a 
general tone both of elegance and goodness; but one might almost 
imagine, from the obvious fondness which he displays for a par- 


ticular class of the affections, that he had spent all the active hours 
of his life in the society of ladies; and all the time which he de- 
votes to speculation, to the perusal of love-sick novels;—so exclu- 
sively feminine are his sensibilities, and so remote frona every 
thing which is practical and true, are all his ideas of the real bu- 
siness of life. In attributing this character to the poetry of Mr. 
Rogers, we are not giving an opinion derived solely from the work 
before us, but one which we formed long before it had any ex- 
istence; at the same time, we are obliged to own, that none of his 
former productions would furnish us with so many positive proofs 
of it. For in the poem, of which we are now gving to give an ac- 
count, Mr. Rogers formally records what he thinks of human al- 
fairs generally; and assuredly if such opinions as he entertains of 
them, were not deduced from conversation at evening parties, and 
the study of those classical compositions with which the shelves of 
our circulating libraries are loaded, we can only say, that we are 
entirely ignorant of the sources from which he has drawn his in- 
formation. 

We are sorry that these remarks will appear severe to some ol 
our readers, for we entertain great respect for Mr. Rogers, and 
heartily wish all ‘our fashionable poets”? were as blameless in 
their calling as he is; but our respect for the man, must not blind 
our eyes to the defects of the writer. This little poem is likely 
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to be very extensively read by the younger part of our - female 
readers, and we think it our duty to put them upon thei? guard 
against believing that when they “ come out,” the -stage upon 
which they will appear, and the actors with whom they will mix, 
bear any points of resemblance to the picture here given.of them. 
They will have far other dispositions to cultivate, far other com- 
panions to associate with; far other trials to go through, while 
they live; and when they die, we trust that they will also have 
some other hopes and feelings to support them besides those 
which Mr. Rogers has enumerated. : 

We know not that we can give a better account of the poem, 
than by extracting our author’s own summary of it, as given in the 
“« Argument” prefixed. 


“THE ARGUMENT. 


‘* [Introduction —Ringing of Bells in a neighbouring Village on the Birth of 


an Heir.—General Reflections on Human Life —The Subject proposed.— 

Childhood.—-Youth.—-Manhood.—-Love.—Marriage.—Domestic Happiness 
and Affliction.—War.—Peace.—Civil Dissention —Retir ement from active 
Life —Old Age and its Enjoyments.—Conclusion.”—P, 3, 


From this our readers will perceive the manner in which the 
subject is handled. The tone of the poem is elegiacal, and the 
poem itself is descriptive. It consists of a series of little poems, 
assorted without much reference to each other, upon the various 
topics above enumerated, and then strung together by the general 
name of * Human Life;’? which although somewhat too imposing 
aname for the occasion, yet is perhaps as appropriate as any other, 
for a composition which can hardly be said to be upon any subject 
in particular. 

Mr. Rogers commences with giving us in the first place a de- 
scription of what he supposes to be “ Human Life” inggeneral; 
alter which he proceeds to fill up the canvas, with painting ‘some 
of the particular stages and events incident to it. We shall com- 
mence our extracts by quoting his Introduction.. 


“ The lark has sung his carol in the sky; - d 
The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby. 7 
Still in the vale the villag-bells ring round; : 
Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound: 
For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 
Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 
A few short years—and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sir-loin; 
The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine: 
And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 
Mid. many a tale told of his boyish days, 
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The nurse shall cry, of all her ill’s beguiled, 

‘Sl was on these knees he sate so oft and smiled.” 
And soon again shall music swell the breeze; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees, 

Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round; and old and young, 

In every cottage porch with garlands green, 

Stand still to gaze, and, gazing bless the scene; 

While, er dark eyes declining, by his side 

Moves m her virgin.veil the gentle bride. 
And once, alas, nor in a distant hour, 

Another voice shall come from yonder tower; 

When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 

And weepings heard where only joy has been; 

When by his children borne, anc from his door 

Slowly depart.ng to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before 
And such is Human Life; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 

Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 

As full methinks of wild and wondrous ch: ange, 

As any that the wandering tribes require, 

Stretched in the desert round their ev ening fire; 

As any sung of old in hall or bower 

To minstrei-harps at midnight’s witching-hour! 
Born in a trance, we wake, reflect, inquire; 

Awl the green earth, the azure sky admire. 

Of Elfin size—for ever as we run, 

We cast a longer shadow in the sun! 

And now a charm. and now a grace is won! 

We vrow in wisdom, and in stature too! 

And, as new scenes, new objects rise to view, 

Think nothing done while aught remains to do. 
Yet, all forgot, how oft the eye-lids close, 

And from the slick hand drops the gathered rose! 





While many an er met comes with curious eye; 
And on her nest the watchful wren sits by! 
Nor do we speak or move, or hear or see; 
So like what once we were, and once again shall be! 

And say, how soon, where, blithe as innocent, 
The boy at sun-tise whistled as he went, 
An aged pilgrim on his staff shall lean, 
Tracing in vain the footsteps o’er the green; 
The man himself how altered, not the scene! 
Now journeying home with nothing but the name; 
Way-worn and spent, another and the same! 

No eye observes the growth or the clecay. 
To-day we look as we did yesterday; 
Yet while the loveliest smiles, her locks grow grey! 
And in her glass could she but see the face 
She’li see so soon amidst another race, 
How would she shrink!—Returning from afar, 
After some years of travel, some of war, 
Within his gate Ulysses stood unknown 
Refore a wife, a father, and a son! 
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And such is Human Life, the general theme. 
Ah, what at best, what but a longer dream? 
Though with such wild romantic wanderings fraught, 
Such forms in Fancy’s richest colouring wrought, 
That, like the visions of a love-sick brain, 
Who would not sleep and dream them o’er again!—P. 7, 

It is well, we think, that Mr. Rogers had the precaution ex- 
pressly to repeat that “ such is human life: for without this as- 
sistance, we own we should have been rather at a loss to have in- 
terpreted so very fantastical a “ dream.”? However, we have 
another fault to find with this account of the matter, and this is, 
that the lines, as placed in the order which Mr. R. has given them, 
do not always make perfect sense. To give an example of what 
we mean to say, we shall examine the first eight or ten lines, 
which are musical enough, and filled with pleasing imagery, but 
which nevertheless appear to have been put together without any 
particular reference to the sense,—a fault which surely Mr. Rogers 
will himself admit is unpardonable. We are told in the first four 
lines that the lark has done singing, and the bee done humming; 
and sti/d the jests resound, and the bells ring round in Llewellyn 
Hall! As if there was any thing wonderful in that! In the next 
lines, however, he gives us the reason of all these signs of merri- 
ment; for, says he, the caudle cup is circling, and the godfathers 
and godmothers are praying; thus not only confounding most 
strangely all experience of causes and effect, but leaving the 
reader to suppose that the birth and tie christening were !oth 
going on at the same time in Llewellyn Hall! Now in all this, 
the meaning of Mr. Rogers is piain enough; and it is, in fact, 
conveyed to the reader; but it is conveyed in a most vague and 
round-about way, and at the expence of all propriety of language, 
and precision of thought. The remainder of the passage is too 
long, or we would subject it to a similar examination, by which 
we could easily make it appear how loosely our author’s ideas are 
connected together in his mind. The want of truth in the senti- 
ments, and incidents and images, is hardly less apparent; instead 
of copying life and nature, one would almost suppose that the poet 
was merely describing an allegorical mask; and this is the case 
throughout. What, for example, can be so fantastical as the fol- 
lowing emblematic portraiture of “ Youth.” 

‘“ Who spurs his horse against the mountain-side; 
Then plunging, slakes his fury in the tide? 
Cries ho, and draws; and, where the sun-beams fall 
At his own shadow thrusts along the wall? 
Who dances without music; and anon 
Sings like the lark—then sighs as woe begone, 
And folds his arms, and, where the willows wave, 
Glides in the moon-shine by 4 maiden’s grave? 
Come hither, boy, and clear thy open brow 
Yon summer-clouds, now like the Alps, and now 
A ship, a whale, change not so fast as thou. 

VOL. VIII. 3 51 
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He hears me not—Those sighs were from the heart. 
Too, too well taught, he plays the lover’s part. 
He who at masques, nor feigning nor sincere, 
With sweet discourse would win a lady’s ear, 
Lie at her feet and on her slipper swear 
That none were balf so faultless, half so fair, 
Now through the forest hies, a stricken deer, 
A banished man, flying when none are near; 
And writes on every tree, and lingers long 
Where most the nightingale repeats her song; 
Where most the nymph, that haunts the silent grove, 
Delights to syllable the names we love.—P. 26. 


The account, which is given of the proper duties and destiny 
of your true statesman and senator, is, if possible, still more pre- 
posterous. Mr. Rogers seems to think that no man can be a true 
patriot, for this is the practical comment of the passage, who does 
not do something to draw down the vengeance of the laws of his 


country. 


‘In Autumn at his plough 
Met and solicited, behold him now 
Serving the State again—not as before, 
Not foot to foot, the war-hoop at his door,— 
But in the Senate: and (though round him fly 
The jest, the sneer, the subtle sophistry, ) 
With honest dignity, with manly sense, 
And every charm of natural eloquence, 
Like Hampden struggling in his Country’s cause, 
The first, the foremost to obey the laws, 
The last to brook oppression. On he moves, 
Careless of blame while his own heart approves, 
Careless of ruin—(*“ For the general good 
’Tis not the first time | shall shed my blood, ’’) 
On thro’ that gate misnamed, thro’ which before 
Went Sidney, Russel, Raieigh, Cranmer, More, 
On into twilight within walls of stone, 
Then to the place of trial; and alone, 
Alone before his judges in array 
Stands for his life: there, on that awful day, 
Council of friends—all human help denied— 
All but from her who sits the pen to guide, 
Like that sweet Saint who sate by Russel’s side 
Under the judgment-seat.—But guilty men 
Triumph not always. To his hearth again, 
Again with henour to his hearth restored, 
Lo, in the accustomed chair and at the board, 
Thrice greeting those who most withdraw their claim, 
(ihe humblest servant calling by his name) 
He reads thanksgiving in the eyes of all, 
All met as at a holy festival!—P. 43. 


M: Rogers, however, does not always write thus; his descrip- 
tions, whenever he paints really from nature, are often extremely 
pleasing. The following are, we think, singularly beautiful; and 
are in themselves quite sufficient to redeem the poem before us; 
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as well as the poet, from any sweeping condemnation. The poet 
is describing a mother and her infant: 


‘“* Her by her smile how soon the Stranger knows; 
Ifow soon by his the glad discovery shows! 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy' 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, liis wishes, and his griefs are heard. 
And ever, evcr to her lap he flies, 
‘ When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across lier flung, 
ny (That name most dear forever on his tongue) 
e- As with soft accents round her neck be clings, 
And; cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 


on How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
“s Breathe his sweet breath, and Kiss for kiss impart; 4 
Ms Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, ; . 


And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love! 
But soon a nobler task demands her care, 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there! — 
And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wandering eye—now many a written thought 
Never to die. with many a lisping sweet j 
His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat. 
Released, he chases the bright butterfly; ' 
Oh he would follow—follow through the sky! 
Climbs the gaunt mastiff slambering in his chain, 
And chides and buffets, clinging by the mane; 
Then runs, and, kneeling by the fountain-side, 
Sends his brave ship in triumph down the tide, 
A dangerous voyage; or, if now he can, y 
if now he wears the habit of a man, 
Flings off the coat so long his pride and pleasure, 
And, likea miser digging for his treasure, 
His tiny spade in his own garden plies, : 
And in green letters sees his name arise! i 
Whliere’er he goes, for ever in her sight, : 
She looks, and looks, and still with new delight' 
Ah who, when fading of itself away, ? 
Would cloud the sunshine of his little cay! 
Now is the May of Life. Careering round, 
Joy wings his feet, Joy lifts him from the ground! 
Pointing to such, well might Cornelia say, 4 
When the rich casket shone in bright array, 
‘ These are my Jewels””’.—P. 19. 


There is, perhaps, hardly enough of simplicity in the above 

lines, and a tone of preconcerted elegance. which reminds us 

rather too much of Canova’s manner; but it would be invidious to 
crip’ B seek occasion of blame, when there is so much more field for 
mely praise.—Attached to the volume, are two minor poems; the one, 
; and BP « Lines written at Pestum,” and the other called, “* They Boy of 
re US; B) Egremond;” they are pleasing, but not remarkable; we shall, | 
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therefore, not stop to extract fromthem. Of the poems in gene- 
ral, we think the perusal will repay the reader for his trouble, by 
many beautiful lines scattered here and there, and two or three 
detached descriptions of considerable merit. But considered as a 
whole, we think the poem is a failure, and likely rather to detract 
from than to increase Mr. Roger’s reputation; for we think it con- 
tains matter of froof that his muse is not capable of any high or 
sustained flight. ) 


ON THE STATE OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 
Translated from the I’rench. 


; To ———. 
Panis, Ist Feb. 1817. 

Dear Sin,—Yovu wish to know the state of the press in France; 
in other words, what degree of freedom our witers enjoy. To 
answer this question clearly, it might seem sufficient to send you 
an abstract of our laws on the subject; but we have no laws. 
Then you will say what is the usage! Why, we have not yet any 
usage. Indeed, how can usage be established, in a country 
which has renounced all experience, in order to venture upon 
untried systems? Besides, a knowledge of. the laws on any par- 
ticular subject, is of little avail without aia acquaintance with the 
manners of the nation for which those laws were framed. Thus, 
you see, your question leads to a far wider discussion, and if you 
would comprehend the state of the press, you must be made ac- 
quainted with the manners of the literary class in France. 

The term fudlic opinion is not to be found in any of the French 
historians prior to the reign of Louis XIII. Until that piriod, 
our literature was unformed; no one wrote on the administra- 
tion of government, because the concerns of government were 
then very limited, and politics were a science studiously concealed 
from the vulgar eye. The minister of that king, our famous 
Cardinal de RicuE1£v, having formed the design of attacking the 
privileges and independence of the nobility, flattered the pas- 
sions of the commonalty, and did all in his power to exalt that 
order. He affected to suppose that the French nation in gene- 
ral, entertained an opinion on state affairs, and by means of the 
support derived from this opinion, he endeavoured to render 
every thing subservient to his own will. There were some grounds 
for this notion; for in fact the French people really felt the want 
of union, steadiness, and congruity in ther operations, qualities 
which had not existed since the death of Henry IV., not through 
the defect of the institutions, but through the weakness of the 
government 

Either from zeal for the advancement of literature, of which 
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ihe Cardinal RicHeELigv, though totally devoid of taste, was a 
oreat admirer; or else from policy, and a wish to erect a/sort 
of visible tribunal for that public opinion to which this minister 
so frequently appealed, he associated the writers of reputation 
in his days, and founded the French Academy. In forming this 
association he took the members of it into regular pay, a pro- 
ceeding apparently simple, but attended with important conse- 
quences, because our men of letters from that moment conclud- 
ed that they were to depend on ‘the government for subsistence, 
and that pensions granted by the court, were preferable to any 
emoluments that might arise from the independent exercise of 
their talents. 

The nature of our legislation was comformabie with these ideas. 
Our laws did not protect literary property. The dramatic authors 
were under the control and at the mercy of the players, whilst 
other writers were in like manner subjected to the booksellers. 
Our nation, in its chivalrous spirit, though enamoured of the plea- 
sures arising from literature, imputed shame to a subsistence de- 
rived from the pen; and to make a trade of the art of writing, 
was to lose a portion of respectability, whatever might be the 
writer’s talents, or however splendid his success. This will serve 
to explain, why the masterly productions of our literature during 
the age of Louis XIV. were utterly profitless to their authors. 
Thus the legislature, the national manners. and the prevailing 
prejudices, ail contributed to debar them from every prospect of 
security against want, except such as might arise from the 
bounty of the government, It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they should become flatterers of power, and yield easily to its in- 
sinuations. 

The maintenance of all those doctrines, which were in harmony 
with the form and spirit of the government, was at that time con- 
fided to certain religious societies, who pronounced public cen- 
sure on authors whenever they deviated from the principles essen- 
tial to the safety of the state. Our high courts of magistracy, to 
whom belonged every branch of police, even that which regarded 
opinions, punished the errors of writers; and though there were 
ho special jaws against the delinquencies of the press, yet, as in 
every civilized country, whatever is considered detrimental to es- 
tablished order, is in some way or other punishable, justice was ex- 
ecuted on criminal authors, in the same manner as on criminals 
who were not authors. Thus, it may be said that the religious 
badies denounced, and the parliament punished. 

On attentively considering the history of the whole world, we 
shall every where perceive a distinction between intedlecrual and 
material power. To govern bodies and to govern minds have 
almost always been considered as two distinct things; and it 
would not be difficult to prove that nations have been more-agi- 
tated by the pretensions of those who wished to influence the 
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mind, than by those who confined their aims to the subjection of 
the person. This idea suggests a thousand curious reflections. 
I merely throw it out for your consideration, and proceed with 
my survey. It is now generally allowed, that the mainspring of 
represeniative governmenés, is public opinion; but public opinion 
I regard as nothing more than the triumph of intellect over force. 
In this point of view, it is not to be imagined that the liberty of 
the press, can ever become questionable, in countries where the 
interests of the state are discussed in large assemblies, and where 
the deliberations of those assemblies are public. Indeed the 
very question would suppose an alarming inconsistency; but of 
this inconsistency we have just given another example; for in 
France we do not appear to take any interest in the establishment 
of a principle except for the pleasure of violating it in all its 
consequences. 

The privilege of directing men’s minds may sometimes belong 
to the passions, but never to ignorance, and those, who in the 
present day blame the monastic orders for having possessed 
themselves of that privilege, do nothing more than reproach them 
with having had greater talents and acquirements than the rest of 
their contemporaries. Had there been only one monastic order 
i Europe, I think it would have been impossible to take from that 
order what I call the intellectual sufiremacy; but when several 
such orders arose, tkere sprung up a rivalry among them; they 
contended for this power, which is certainly the greatest, and 
that which has most charms for exalted minds. What, indeed, 
can be more attractive than the idea of gaining the ascendency 
of the age by dint of mental power alone? What other end 
does a man of letters propose to Immself? Honoured be those 
writers who, on questions of public interest, sacrifice every per- 
sonal consideration to the pleasure of meditating on the general 
welfare! 

The Jesuits in France were in quiet possession of the right 
of directing the public mind, when the Jansenists attacked them 
for the purpose of wresting from them this high privilege. This 
was the real ground of the quarrel between these two bodies; 
theological disputes were merely the mode in which it was carried 
on. The Jesuits preached alax morality in order to ensure a 
majority in their favour; the Jansenists, to make a striking im- 
pression and produce a strong contrast, propagated a system of 
morals at once gloomy and severe; but we tnay rest assured, that 
if they had found the Jesuits maintaining their influence over the 
public mind by means of strict principles, they would have sought 
popularity by propounding milder doctrines. Is not this gene- 
rally the case at the present day, in deliberative assemblies when 
the parties opposed to each other, consider contrary doctrines 
merely in relation to the means which they afforded for obtaining 
the direction of public affairs? 
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It is here that we meet with a singular result of the creation 
of the French Academy; a result, certainly, not foreseen by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, one of the most despotice of mewn in principle and 
disposition. 

Whilst the Jesuits and the Jansenists eontended for the privi- 
lege of directing the public mind, the men of letters who swayed 
the French Academy, formed an association under the name of 
Philosophers. Serving both parties in turn, for the sake of in- 
flaming the quarrel, and alternately satirizing them both, in order 
to expose them to equal ridicule, they at last overthrew them both, 
and occupied their place. ‘* We have driven out the foxes,”’ wrote 
Voltaire confidentially to his disciples, “ and now we must hunt the 
wolves.” The foxes were the Jesuits, the wolves were the Jan- 
senists; and though M. de Voltaire beheld in both of them the 
enemies of that supremacy over the public mind at which he was 
aiming, it it easy to perceive, by the different names which he 
gave them, that he still retained a tender recollection of the Je- 
suits, among whom he had been educated, and whose amiable 
and lively manners he loved, as much as he detested the rudeness 
and rigour of the Jansenites. 

The former being ousted, and the latter overthrown, the men 
of letters in France, and all those whom they had admitted into 
their philosophical fraternity, ruled the nation, the Court, and even 
a great portion of Europe. As it had been necessary for them 
to propagate new doctrines in order to rouse the public mind, 
they were desirous of developing all-the consequences of those 
doctrines in order to to perpetuate their power. These conse- 
quences, rigorously unitorm in their progress, placed the govern- 
ment in the hands of the populace in !793; and the excesses of 
the populace paved the way for Buonaparte’s usurpation. Thus 
the deminion of force over the ascendency of intellect was again 
re-established in two different ways. Such is the circle in which 
human nature moves; and if there be any means of giving a legal 
organ to public opinion in order to ensure its triumph, those means 
can only consist in the adoption of a representative government, by 
which we Frenchmen generally mean the form of government so 

long and so happily established in England. 

What the men of letters had received as a boon under Cardinal 
Richelieu and Louis XIV. they imperiously demanded when they 
had gained the ascendency toward the close of Louis XV.’s reign; 
always asking, always complaining, and always threatening, it is 
impossible to say what was lavished upon them, and whether their 
cupidity did not even exceed their ambition. Secreteryships for 
military bodies were created for them with considerable salaries; 
places were multiplied for them in all the establishments dedicated 
to literature, science, and the arts; they had apartments in the 
Louvre, the finest of our royal palaces; and as it had become cus- 
tomary for every writer to be paid by the government, the better 
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they were paid, the more their numbers increased. They wera 
insolent and factious; but not one of them was independent except 
J. J. Rousseau, who not being a native of France, set some valuc 
on his liberty; and in consequence he was the only one among 
the literati of that time who was really popular. 

Buonaparte, eager to take the lead in every thing, had one 
measure of universal application; it was that of forming men 
into regiments. Thus he made a regiment of men of letters, 
| savans,| and artists; he gave them an uniform, a sword, and 
other ridiculous equipments, and this regiment was called the Jn. 
stitute. Dissatisfied with being held in subjection, but cowardly 
and ever ready to side with the victor, the members of the Insti. 
tute knew not whether they were to consider themselves as a part 
of the state, or simply as a learned society; for the servants of 
government among them, who were strangers to literature and 
science, weré more numerous than the men of letters; and all the 
men of letters and scientific persons of any merit, were made 
servants of government by Buonaparte. This strange combina- 
tion is not one of the least skilful contrivances of that man, who 
perfectly understood the vices of his age, who would allow no 
liberty except to himself, and who was more ambitious of govern- 
ing minds than bodies. 

If the foundation of the French Academy by Cardinal Riche. 
lieu gave birth to a general notion that every writer in France 
ought to subsist on the bounty of the government, the establish. 
ment of the Institute by Buonaparte in like manner propagated 
the idea now so prevalent, that the cultivation of literature, science, 
and the arts, is not to he regarded as an end, but simply as a means 
of getting into place; and since books, dramas, and articles in the 
journals are written only with a view to obtain one or more situa 
tions under government, when that purpose is answered, nothing 
more is done unless the situation be such as to require its holder 
to write in favour of those by whom he is paid. Again, who are 
those that pay?’ Formerly it was the king. In our way of think 
ing, every favour from the King is honourable. Gods and sove- 
reigns are the only beings, it seems, to whom men may confide 
their wants without blushing. Accordingiy, nothing is more no: 
ble and more decorous than the letters written by Colbert to the 
men of merit in his time, announcing the favours granted to them 
by Louis XIV. Buonaparte, on the contrary, whose aim was t0 
degrade human nature, assigned the duty of pensioning the men 
of letters to the police! ‘hus was established the custom which 
still continues. From the sacrifice of independence, we have 
proceeded to the disregard of delicacy. Such is in the natural 
course of events; but money compensates for every thing; in cases 
where it does not create an obligation, or even excite gratitude. 
Posterity has become fully acquainted with the pensions granted 
by Louis XIV. to men of letters; the modern police atcs with greate’ 
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mystery; for the most of its pensioners are not even known to the 
literary world. 

Having thus secn how the characteristic manners of our writers 
have been formed, having considered their habits and pretén- 
sions, and being able to appreciate their expedients for obtaining 
or extorting money from the government, you may compare the 
existing state of these matters in England, with that in France; 
you will then easily comprehend the details which I have to 
give you concerning the state of the press in the latter ceuntry; 
in what respects it differs from the freedom enjoyed by you, and 
what may be the obstacles toits improvement. But there is ano- 
ther observation for me to make, which is not without importance 
in the question before us. 

In England, as the government does not undertake to provide 
for men of letters, philosophers, and artists, the rich and enlight- 
ened classes of your nation consider themselves as not exempted 
from all concern respecting them. For a different reason, the 
French nation, which has the reputation of being devoted to lite- 
vature, sciences, and arts, does nothing for those who cultivate 
them; it leaves them to the care of the government. In your 
country, a writer of talent and reputation may open a subscrip- 
tion for a work; and it issoon filled up. During the time of the 
emigration, several French authors adopted this expedient, and 
met with the same liberality which is exercised toward your 
countrymen. If one of your political writers join the party 
either of ministry or of opposition, if he remain faithful to the 
cause he has embraced, and if his writings appear decisive and 
convincing, he is sure not to be abandoned. This is not the case 
in France. Opinions are there so variable that no value is attach- 
ed toany except the opinion of the day. If a writer enjoying the 
greatest share of public favour were to sustain a misfortane, he 
would be blamed, and if he were reduced to open a subscrip- 
tion for a literary work, as a mode in which relief might be ho- 
nourably aflorded him, he would not only be unsuccessful, but I 
can affirm that the public would begin to doubt his talents. 
Qpinions are not sufficiently settled among us, to become a bond 
of fraternity; and the interests of pubiic liberty never elevate 


}men’s minds above the minor proprieties of social life. Your 


nation is conscious of being charged with the compensation of 
service and merit of all kinds; we are not conscious of this, be- 
cause all our habits have tended to prevent us from feeling such 
aduty. Our minds are therefore not so independent, and conse- 
quently the government has less difficulty in establishing the 
restrictions, which it may require against the development and 
exercise of the intellectual faculties, the fairest endowment of 
man, and the only one, which can successfully contend against 


j 
»-orce in favour of liberty. 


If you are convinced that public liberty is never sufficiently 
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secured by the laws, when it is not guaranteed by the national 
manners, you will perceive that nothing in France is more un- 
protected than the present and future state of the liberty of the 
press, since the manners of our writers are servile; and our 
politicians never find in the past, the measure of those sacrifices 
that are demanded from them in the name of the general safety. 
Ever under the dominion of ancient habits, they give up every thing 
which is demanded in the name of the royal power; because the 
royal power formerly left us nothing of our own. Certainly ina 
nation which had long been accustomed to discuss its own interests 
to defend its liberties, and which had not witnessed the origin and 
sudden death of more than twenty constitutious, a minister would 
not dare publicly to say, “ You are not wise enough to enjoy the 
“ libeities granted to you by the fundamental laws of the state; 
“f alone am wise; place therefore the liberty of each individual 
“ at my disposal, and you shall see that I will make a better 
“use of it for all, than each would for himself. Let the liberty 
“of the press also be at my disposal; let every one be silent; 
“let me alone speak, and you shall be convinced that I am 
“ more in the right than all of you.” In every country where 
such language could be held, its success would be certain; for if 
the manners of the people were not such as to suffer them to lis- 
ten to such a proposal without laughter, not even a fool would at- 
tempt to make it. The mement it was hazarded, the greatest ob- 
stacle to its success would be surmounted. This has taken place 
before our own eyes ten times in the course of twenty-seven years; 
we have again witnessed it very recently, and it has succeeded 
among those who had a right to discuss the question. Beyond 
the walls of the chambers indeed I do not think that the same 
opinion prevails concerning this very important subject. So long 
as we are without regular and lawful liberty, we shall have liberty 
by fits and explosions which is the worst of all its forms: hence! 
fear our politicians may be compared to engineers who, having 
charged their cannon with powder, should say that they only put 
in grape-shot and wadding to prevent the powder from taking fire; 
but they forget that itis not at the cannon’s mouth that the fire is 
applied. The liberty of the press is an article of our constitution; 
certain temporary laws are used with it, as wadding (we are told) 
to prevent it from isflaming the public mind; but there will still 
be a sufficient opening for the fire to be communicated, and the 
detonatisn will be the more violent in proportion to the force of the 
constraint. . 
On the first return of the king a law was made against the h- 
berty of the press, that is to say, against the public journals, and 
against books containing fewer than twenty printed sheets. This 
law was made in concurrence with the two chambers. The jour- 
nals thus compressed by the hand of authority, could not defend the 
power which cverced them: on the contrary, one migiit have 
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supposed that the restrictions had heen contrived for the sole 
purpose of preventing the king and his ministers from obtaining 
any knowledge of the conspiracies then carrying on, for the 
purpose of bringing back Buonaparte or the Republic, for both 
these schemes were in agitation. Restrictive laws are fatal in 
consequence of their tendency to discourage the well disposed, 
who always feel less repugnance in obeying a law than in evading 
it, even when they deem it a bad one; whilst artful men turn and 
twist the law so many ways, that they at length find means to 
elude its provisions. So it happened in the present instance; the 
loyal writers had not time for the composition of publications of 
tenporary interest exceeding twenty printed sheets; whilst the 
Jacobins, formed volumes of twenty-one sheets; and they would 
have contrived others of fifty, in order to keep clear of the law. 
In consequence, the latter became masters of the field almost be- 
fore the battle had begun. This strange legislative combination 
fully exposed the futility of the minds which conceived it; and 
was favourable only to the factions. Such was, and such must 
always be, the event in similar circumstances. 

On the second return of the King, it was unfortunately imagin- 
ed that the restrictive law had not been made for the general in- 
terest of society, but for the particular interest of the King: for 
the King alone in part reformed what had been done, and could 
not have been done without the concurrence of the chambers. 
His ordinance left the journals under the control of the police; 
and books, of whatever size, were exempted from all minis- 
terial censorship, provided they were not feriodical; thus the 
Correshondent could not be translated into French, nor orders re- 
ceived for supplying it, without the permission of the police anda 
previous cesorship, simply because it is feriodical, that 1s to say, 
published at stated seasons, fixed upon and notified before-hand, 
The law is so inconsistent that it apprehends danger from the 
circulation of a book which appears only every<wo months, yet fore- 
sees no danger in the publication of the same book if it appear 
twelve times in the course of a year, at periods not previously 
determined, because in that case it would not be periodical. You 
will begin to doubt whether we are in our senses, when we take 
these precautions against a book, because it is announced on the 
Ist of January forthe whole year, while we are without any legal 
prevision against other works, which may be published without 
aby previous annunciation. Lec me undeceive you; nothing can 
be wiser; and be assured that when ministers propose laws, they 
have made every arrangement to avoid being annoyed by them. 
This belongs to their scations; it will be for the chambers to 
inquire whether the nation shall remain as free as the ministers. 
The police, having the control of all the journals, can prevent 
them from announcing works, which it is disposed to restrain 
from circulation; it can assait the authors, expose their books 
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to the laughter of fools, and injure their sale by other means 
that are at its disposal, and this so effectually, that a printed 
work shall be as little known as if the author had kept it by him 
in manuscript. On the contrary, a work appearing at fixed 
periods, and having regular subscribers, might circulate in spite 
of the journals, and would meet with striking success if con- 
ducted with talent and on sound principles. A periodical work 
might therefore obtain a greater ascendency over public opinion 
than the works of all the writers in the pay of the police; this 
is what they will not allow. It would disturb the union of 
the intellectual and material power. The whole, then, that we 
have hitherto gained by a representative government, is that 
the laws guarantee the ascendency derived from intellect, to 
those who have none, against those who possess that faculty. 
Under the ancient order of things such a combination could 
not have been conceived; and if the direction of the public 
mind was engrossed by the monastic orders, it was because they 
were at that time the sole depositaries of every science. It was 
reserved for what has been called an enlightened age to show us 
that the law recognizes every science to be the privilege of one 
man when he is minister of police. Do not laugh at us, but pity 
us; for every nation that has been misled from her ancient paths 1s 
for a long.time to be pitied. 

That which was regulated by an ordinance of the King on his 
second return has been confirmed by the present Chamber of 
Deputies and is now before the Chamber of Peers. If the 
Chamber of Peers sheuld also adopt it, which they probably 
will do, the state of our laws regarding the press will be an ap- 
parent liberty for books, an avowed control over journals and 
periodical works. Now take our national manners into the ac- 
cout, and you will find that this state of things, which wou!d 
be insupportable jin England will scarcely be felt in France, 
where political liberty is a matter of only secondary concern, 
where every one has his own little private interest to promote, 
and with which he is exclusively occupied. Our writers aim 
not at independence of feeling; they aim at places and money; 
every thing is arranged with that view, and what is not yet so 
arranged, will be in a short time. As there is much less resist- 
ance in our manners, than warmth in our minds, recourse Is 
rarely had to violent measure: of control. The ministers are 
but little »yrovoked by an attach: and those who are opposed by 
the ministers are also good-natured people who feel no sort ‘of 
rancour, because they feel as little conviction. And how should 
there be any in a nation where doctrines are all uncertain and 
vacillate between'remembrances of the past, and pretensions newly 
asserted. If we really loved public liberty, the case would be dif- 
ferent; for the sake of a mighty interest the passions would take a 
loftier tone; but that is out of the question. 
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Do not conclude, however, that we are in love with despotism; 
our manners are too variable to yield to it; indeed we have no 
faith in it. Having for these twenty-seven years been accus- 
tomed to dwell on the events of to-morrow, what passes to-day 
never engages our thoughts; they are fixed only on what will 
come or what may come. How is it possible for a people in- 
cessantly changing their constitutions and laws, living only on 
exceptions, and in a continual succession of ordinances, to attach 
themselves to any thing? The royal charter had given us the 


_ liberty of the press: it was quite natuaral for a Frenchman to ex- 


pect that the laws would take it away. In fact, a law has 
taken it away; it is quite natural for a Frenchman to look for 
some circumstance that will restore it tous. The same may 
be said of personal liberty; if the constitution had not guaran- 
teed it to us, you would have heard of great debates for obtain- 
ing it; but as we have it by the constitution, great debates have 
been held to deprive us of it. In short, my dear Sir, a single re- 
flection will suffice to show the difference beteen your English 
ideas relative to the press, and the notions which prevail on the 
same subject with us in France, You will probably admit, that 
if your ministry were to propose that all the public journals 
should be placed at their disposal, and under their control, the 
whole English people would deem it an attack on one of their most 
unportant privileges. Well, Sir, let us suppose the same pro- 
posal made in France, and you would scarcely meet a person who 
would think the question regarded any body but the Journalists. 
With this brief remark, which, I assure you, is not intended for 
sarcasm, but for simple, historical truth, 
I remain very truly yours, 


LIFE OF PROFESSOR FLAYFAIR. 


Joun Prayrarr, F. R. S. of London and Edinburgh, was the 
son of James Playfair, a Presbyterian clergyman, whose parish 
was on the border of the Carse of Gowry, between Perth and Dun- 
dee, one of the most fertile and variegated tracts of land in Scot- 
land, on the north side of the river Tay. 

He was bern in 1749, and, being his father’s eldest son, was des- 
tined for the church. He was instructed in Latin, &c. by his 
father, who, though he never published any work, was a scholar; 
and, though a moderate, a very orthodox preacher. His sermons 
were all delivered withont even the use of notes, nevertheless, 
they were remarkable for method and order. 

At the age of fourteer, being a goed Latin scholar, he was sent 
to the university of St. Andrew, where, owing to his good conduct 
and attention to his studies, he was noticed by all the professors. 
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He obtained a bursary and several prizes, and in particular wag 
distinguished for his progress inthe study of m-ihematics. The 
professor at that time for mathematics was Dr. Wilkie, author of 
“the Epigoniad,” and some fables in verse, little known, but 
highly esteemed by those to whom they are known, for the smooth- 
ness of the verse, the ingenuity of thoughts, and their excellent 
morality. The doctor always treated the young student as his 
best friend; and when he died, the examination of his papers was 
left to Mr. Playfair, then only twenty-two years of age, to deter- 
mine whether any of them should be printed. 

In the year 1770, having quitted the college, Mr. Playfair was 
licensed to preach, when‘ he occasionally assisted his father, 
whose health was in a declining state, though he had not attained 
the age of sixty. 

In 177 lhe went as tutor to a Mr. Sandelands, the son of a gen- 
tleman of fortune, who was sent to Edinburgh for his education 
and by that means Mr. Playfair, for the first time, passed a win- 
ter inthe capital of Scotland, He, during that winter, made many 
respectable acquaintances, and gained the friendship of Professor 
Robertson, with whom he remained in a state of intimacy to the 
end of his life, and whom he assisted in his last work, entitled 
«A Disquisition on the Commerce of Ancient India,” as Dr. Ro- 
bertson himself states in his preface to that work. 

In May, 1772, Mr. Playfair’s father was attacked by a cold and 
fever, and died after ten days’ illness; and his son instantly turned 
the whole of his views to maintaining the helpless family his father 
had left. He had four brothers, three of whom were under fifteen, 
and two sisters, mere children. | 

Mr. Playfair’s father had always been on terms of friendship 
and intimacy with Lord Gray, of Gray, the principal landed pro- 
prictor, or what they call heritor, in the parish, who immediately 
presented the living to the son; but the right of presentation was 
disputed: however, the contest finished, after the delay of a year, 
in favour of Lord Gray, and the presentation was confirmed by 
order of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Playfair had, in the mean time, given the greatest part of 
his attention to the education of his two younger brothers, who 
had been learning Latin under their father; and he was particu- 
larly careful to instruct them in the elements of mathematics. 

When it became necsssary to send his brothers out into the 
world, Mr. Playfair made great efforts; and, probably, had their 
father lived, thouzh one of the best of men, they would not have 
been sent out so well; for their father, with the best will possible, 
was so little acquainted with the world, that he would not have 
known what was necessary to be done. 

In 1782 Mr. Playfair came to London, on a visit to one of his 
brothers; and, though he only staid a few months, he got ac- 
quainted with the greatest part of the scientific men of that day. 
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Before he returned to Scotland, an offer was made to him by 
Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, who had just come to a great fortune, to 
superinteud the education of his sons, of whom the gallant gene- 
ral Ferguson was one. This offer he accepted, with a suitable 
annuity for life; and, giving up iis living in the church, went to 
reside in Edinburgh, where he was more in his element than liy- 
ing as a country clergyman. 

When the Royal Society at Edinburgh was established, he was 

one of the first members, and chosen secretarv. At that period 
(1784) there were a number of distinguished men of science and 
literature at Edinburgh: Principal Robertson, the elegant and pro- 
found historian; Drs. Blair, Black, Cullen; Mr. Adam Smith, the 
author of « the Wealth of Nations;” Dr. Hutton, the geologist; 
and several more of lesser note. With all of these Mr. Playfair 
was on the best terms, and with some of them on the most friendly 
footing. 

Mr. Ferguson, professor of Moral Philosophy, the author of 
“the History of the Roman Republic,” retired from his class 
about this time, and was succeeded by Professor Stuart, who had 
filled the mathematical chair. By the same arrangement, and at 
the same time, the magistrates of Edinburgh, who have the patro- 
nage of the university, nominated Mr. Playfair to the Professor- 
ship of Mathematics, for which he was peculiarly fitted, and the 
duties of which he fulfilled with equal zeal and ability till the death 
of Professor Robinson, lecturer in Natural Philosophy, to whom 
he succeeded. In this last situation Professor Playfair remained 
till his death. The natural philosophy class gives more scope for 
genius than that of mathematics, which is a science reduced to 
positive certainty: so far, at least, as is taught at any university. 

A great deal depends, in the study of natural philosophy, on the 
manner of teaching, and on the order followed. Phenomena that 
are easily understood, if brought into consideration at the proper 
stage of investigation, are very difficult to comprehend, and are 
never very clearly comprehended, if improperly or prematurely 
introduced. In the study of mathematics, the order in which 
knowledge is acquired is fixed and unalterable; in natural philo- 
sophy, it is not, but depends in a great manner on the judgment 
and good sense of the teacher. Professor Playfair is said to have 
been particularly careful in respect to the order he followed in his 
lectures, and highly successful in the result. In addition to a most 
excellent order in teaching, he had a method that endeared him to 
those he taught, which contribuied greatly to the progress they 
made in acquiring knowledge. 

The respect paid to the professor’s memory by those who knew 
him best, and by the youth whom he instructed, prevent the ne- 
cessity of saying much with regard to the manner in which he 
performed his duty; but the friendly feelings of his heart, and the 
Strength of his mind, showed themselves in a very superior manner. 
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Amongst. the persons with whom the professor was particularly 
connected in friendship, was Doctor Hutton, the author of the 
Geological Theory that long went by his name. The Doctor did 
not long survive his work, and geology was at that time but a new 
study; and, as it is the most uncertain of all, as the theories that 
may be formed are as numerous as the phenomena on which they 
are founded, Hutton’s book was attacked with violence, and some 
personal acrimeny. Asa more mild and inoffensive man never 
lived than the doctor, Professur Playfair, with the warmth of a 
friend, and the ability he has so cften displayed, undertook the 
vindication of his theory. He defended the memory and the theory 
of his friend ardently and well, but, in a geological contest, there 
is no possibility of gaininga victory. He was in his turn attacked 
by M.«le Luc; but, had the contest continued till this day, or 
were it to continue for a thousand years, with the present data, 
there could be no coming to any thing like a conclusion on which 
dependance coud be placed. 

The world is filled now with geological enquirers and disputants, 
who, though they are divided into two great parties, the Vudcanists 
and Nefitunists, yet these again are subdivided into innumerable 
sects, who agree in some things, and differ in others. Whether 
this earth was convulsed by means of fire or of water, or by both, 
it never exhibited a greater variety of appearances than the geolo- 
gists have of theories. All is confusion; and the farther they 
proceed, the less likely they are to come to any thing that ap- 
proaches to certainty. 

There are strong reasons for thinking, that feelings of friend- 
ship, highly honourable to the professor, led him into this contest, 
and not any predilection for the study, which was then almost new 
to him: merely by the strength of his own mind, and his reason- 
ing powers, which were of the first order, he acquitted himself 
well, and probably would have gained a victory, if victory had been 
possible; but, in fighting with a shadow, there can be no victory. 

That controversy, however, had a powerful influence on the fu- 
ture life of the professor. Geology became his chief object of 
research; and it has certainly this one advantage,—that the in- 
quiry is inexhaustible. 

Another occasion soon after called forth the professor’s argu- 
mentative powers in behalf of a scientific friend. 

Mr. Leslie, well known since for various discoveries, (the Sir 
Humphry Davy, of Scotland,) was proposed for professor of ma- 
thematics, in place of Mr. Playfair, when he succeeded Robinson 
in natural philosophy, The magistrates of Edinburgh approved of 
the choice; and the nomination was about to take place, when one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh accused Mr. Leslie of having, in 
one of his lectures, made use of expressions that indicated a dis- 
position to encourage the doctrine of materialism; and addressed 
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che magistrates, representing him as being a person unfit to be 
entrusted with the education of youth. 

Mr. Playfair, knowing that the sentence objected to would not 
bear that interpretation, answered the attack of the clergyman. 
The whole of the Presbytery took up the cause; but the subject 
of this memoir, in a very happy strain of argument, mixed with 
something approaching uxe sarcasme menagee, proved to the ma- 
gistrates first, that the accusation was wrong in its origin; second, 
that the clergy of Edinburgh had a view to monopolizing for 
themselves, as much as possible, the chairs of the university; and 
lastly, that such a monopoly was contrary both to the interests of 
the university and ef the church, and not very conformable to the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland. 

The magistrates, who only wanted to know what was best to be 
done, were satisfied that the professor was right, that the clergy 
were actuated more by interest than by religious zeal, and Mr. 
Leslie was nominated to the professorship, which he has since filled 
with much honour to himself, and advantage to the students. 

No man was, from natural disposition, more averse to any sort 
of controversy than Professeor Playfair; but, on both those occa- 
sions, he was led on by an impulse of friendship highly honoura- 
ble to himself, and in neither case had he the least personal interest. 

With respect to the geological contest, it would be absurd to 
sive anopinion. With respect to that with the clergy, the argu- 
ments were acute, ingenious and highly entertaining. Had the 
author of the History of Charles V. been alive, it never would 
have taken place. That great man was zealous for the interests 
of the Church of Scotland; but he never would have tried to ad- 
vance its interests by an unfair attack on any individual. 

This affair occasioned a sort of breach between the clergy and 
the professors, which however went no farther than to show itself 
by acoolness and want of the cordiality that had before existed; 
but, what was still more important, it served to convince the ma- 
cistrates, that, unless under very peculiar circumstances, the col- 
lege and the church should be kept separate. The duties of a 
clergyman in Edinburgh are sufficient for one person, if duly per- 
formed; and so are those of a professor in the univérsity; besides 
as the Church of Scotland does not admit of a plurality of livings, 
it is an infringement of its rules, ard such an infringement, that 
were it not advantageous to the clergy themselves, they would 
never in any case have admitted; for Mr. Leslie’s case is but one 
amongst many in which they have shown the rigidity of their 
church-discipline. 

A new edition of Euclid, in which some improvements were 
made, was one of Professor Playfair’s first works. His Vindica- 
tion of the Huttonian Theory came next; but, in the interim, there 
appened numerous papers by him in the Philosophical Transac- 

ions. : 
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Professor Playfair was by no means avoluminous writer; he was 
extremely anxious to be correct, and therefore he necessarily 
proceeded slowly. In his conversation his opinion was always Cce- 
livered deliberately, though without the least degree of affecta- 
tion; and his manners were very impressive, and at the same time 
highly agreeable. . 

His latest publication was entitled Outlines of Natural Philoso- 
phy, and is chiefly valuable for its order and perspicuity, which 
are indeed two of the most essential objects in a work of that 
nature. 

Professor Playfair generally spent the summer-months, of late 
years, in travelling with some friend, who, like himself, was in 
search of geological knowledge. Lord Web Seymour, brother 
of the Duke of Somerset, who lately died in Edinburgh, was most 
frequently the friend with whom he travelled. 

In 1816 he went on a geological tour to the Alps and Italy; and 
on his journey there, and return, spent some time in Paris, where 
there is so much to be seen of every thing that is curious cr rare. 

It is tobe hoped that he has left some of the results of the 
journey, of which he has not published any part, but it was under- 
taken too late in life; for he was near his seventieth year, when 
he, for the first time, quitted his native island. 

The life ofa literary man is seldom much variegated, particu- 
larly when he is prudent in his conduct, and enjoys a certain income; 
and at Edinburgh, at a distance from politics and commerce, the 
lives of such men are less varied than almost at any other place. 

Mr. Playfair is said to have written a variety of articles in the 
Edinburgh Review; but if so, there is little similarity between his 
writings there and elsewhere, and there is some reason for think- 
ing that it is not so. 

When a brother of the professor wrote notes and a supple- 
ment to Adam Smith’s book on the Wealth of Nations, the pro- 
duction was treated with great scurrility by that Review. Ina 
short review of two pages there were three sentences written in 
in bad grammar. Cadell and Davies were abused for profaning 
the great work, particularly as the reviewer complained that, hav- 
ing used the same type for the original and the supplement he 
did not know when he was reading Smith, and when Playfair. 

Lord Kenyon was treated as an ignorant contemptible man, 
because he had admitted the reality of monopoly; and the short 
but curtous article, was a singular specimen of literay rage. A 
reply was written and shown to the professor, who happened to be 
in London, and, at his very earnest request, the reply was sup- 
pressed: the editor of the Review saying that the article was 
written by a stranger, not by any habitual writer in the Reivew, 
and that he had not seen it before it was printed, otherwise it 
should not have gone in 

Had the professor himself been a writer in the Review, this 
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would probably not have happened; but it is well known that he 
openly cendemned the asperity of that publication, and certainly 
could not have been the author of any of those abusive articles 
with which that very able publication abounds. 

Professor Playfair was never married: we have seen, that in the 
first part of his life he maintained his father’s family; and, in 1795 
a brother who died left a young family. The professor entirely 
provided for two sons that were left, and assisted the widow and 
three daughters. 

His mother and sisters lived with him at Edinburgh, and in the 
winter he often had nobleman’s and gentlemen’s sons of distinc- 
tion, who boarded in his house. Amongst others was Lord John 
Russel, who, if it were possible, promises to add to the lustre of 
his family-name. 

Ever since his return from Italy, in October, 1817, Professor 
Playfair’s health was evidently on the decline; and, about the mid- 
die of June, he was severely attacked by a violent disease in the 
intestines, which put an end to his existence onthe 2Cth of July 
1819, at seven in the morning. 

Through life he was kind and generous to his relations; in his 
friendships he was select; and we have seen, in two instances, 
what lengths he went to serve those who had the advantage of 
being of the number. 

The esteem in which he was held by tliose who had the best 
opportunities of knowing his private worth, is evident, by the 
sensation his loss has produced. 

As to science, he was to the end zealous in the cause of its 
promotion. We lately had an account of his discovery concern- 
ing the rays of the sun entermg a darkened room through a hole 
in the shutter of the window. His account, too, of the wonderful 
velocity with which the timber felled on a mountaim in Switzerland 
descended by a wooden trough to a Lake eight miles off, is a 
proof of his constant attention to the collection of all those facts 
that contribute to the increase of knowledge His preface to the 
second part of the Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
a master-piece. It displays a variety of knowledge, deep think- 
ing, and deep research. 
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CESSION OF THE FLORIDAS. 


Remarks on the Cession of the Floridas to the United States of 
America, and on the necessity of acquiring the island of Cuba, by 
Great Britain. 


rom the tenour of the following remarks, the reader will very naturally con- 
clude that the British Government is not quite so conscienticus in regard 
to her own interests as some of the English Reviewers would endea- 
vour to persuade the world. They are extracted from a very interesting 
essay, which purports to have been communicated to the Morning Chroni- 
cle, (Ast Sept. 1819) by Freeman Rattenbury Esq. They tend to show 
that notwithstanding the scorn and contempt with which those writers 
affect to treat this country, they are disposed to watch our progress with 
serious apprehension. Nothing seems tc alarm them so much as the ag- 
grandizement which would flow from our possession of the Floridas, be. 
cause among the consequences of that event they behold the uncertain 
tenure, by which they may then-enjoy their West India trade. 


The island of Cuba offers that indemnity, and the only one we 
can consider equivalent to the injury our commerce will sustain 
by their cession of the Floridas to the United States. This beau- 
tiful island, the most important in the Western hemisphere, salu- 
brieus in climate, and luxuriant in soil, is separated from the island 
of St. Domingo (which lies to the south-east) by a narrow chan- 
nel; directly below it, West and by South of the latter, at the 
distance of about ninety miles, lies our island of Jamaica. The 
length of Cuba is estimated at 250 leagues, and its breadth from 
15 to 20, comprehending a great variety of unequal surface. Cot- 
ton was found here in abundance by the early settlers, but the 
proverbial indolence of the Spaniards induced them to neglect the 
cultivation of this valuable shrub, which requires little from the 
care and labour of the planter. This article has given place to 
the more recent culture of sugar, coffee, indigo, and tobacco, and 
there is little doubt but if in possession of a vigorous Government, 
disposed to give encouragement to a more extensive agriculture, 
this island would produce a sufficient quantity of sugar for the 
supply of the whole of Europe,* for although the surface is un- 
equal and mountainous, it possesses extensive plains abundantly 
watered, for the cultivation of the cane, and of every article neces- 
sary to the existence of man; its .obacco surpasses in quality the 
growth of every other part of America, and its reputaticn is so well 


* The extraordinary fertility of the Island, and the consequent ascendancy 
it will acquire by a more extensive agriculture, will doubtless excite the op 
position of the British West India interest, when its accession shall become 
the subject of debate—with Cuba in our possession, we may abandon the 
whole of our West India Islands. 
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established as to require no comment. The range of mountains 
extending from one extremity to the other of the island, offers to 
the climate a variety of temperature and rich soil, producing abun- 
dant crops of coffee, while the wilderness of the interior affords 
protection and pasturage to extensive herds of cattle. 

A very inconsiderable part of the island of Cuba is at present 
in a state of cultivation; some plantations are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jago, a port to the windward of the island, 
and at Trinidada to the south, and in the neighbourhoed of Ma- 
ianza, a secure and spacious bay at the entrance of the old canal; 
but the principal plantations are confined to the beautiful plains 
of the Havanna. 

The Spanish Government has lately given considerable en- 
couragement to foreign settlers, professors of the Roman Catholic 
relizion, in consequence of which, emigration has increased with 
astonishing rapidity, both from Europe and the continent of North 
America: the white population is now estimated more than equal 
io the proportion they bear to the negroes in the islands of the 
West Indies; the last census of the latter was eight hundred 
thousand. 

The harbour of Havanna, directly opposite Cape Sable, is one of 
the securest in the world, and sufficiently capacious to receive the 
fleets of Europe; it is defended by the Moro, and a fort at the point; 
the former, a fortress of considerable importance, is elevated high 
above the surface of the sea, unassailable by ships of war, pro- 
tected on the land side anc towards the harbour by four bastions, 
with a wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock, and a covered way. 
The Cavagnac, another fortress, at a greater elevation, commands 
the Moro and the town, while the Dalteres and Arostigny batteries 
contribute to its security. 

The city of Havanna is esteemed the finest colonial city of the 
world; a superb square ornaments the centre, and handsome 
structures adorn its various sections; the churches are inconceiva- 
bly magnificent, and richly endowed with plate of gold and silver. 
The opera house of San C arlos equals in the magnificence of its 
decorations, those of Europe. 

The city of St. Jago de Cuba was originally the capital of the 
Island, but it has receded in consequence, with the advance of the 
Havanna, denominated by the Spaniards the key of the Western 
World, and certainly with much justice, since its possession must 
controul the commerce of the Gulph of Mexico. It is from this 
Sarbour we must, in time of war with the Americans, dispute the 
passage of the Gulph; from this we must succour and support our 
convoys against their hostility, and present to them a secure retreat 
‘rom the violence of the elements, in the dangerous navigation of 
the stream. Here must be the depot of our naval thunder to awe 
our enterprising enemy; while Cumberland harbour on the S. E. 
4 Capacious and secure estuary, already well known to our cruizers, 
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commands the windward passage, and offers to our controul the 
trade of the West Indies and the Spanish Main. 

Those advantages, a few of the many prominent ones which the 
island of Cuba possesses as a territorial acquisition, are, however in- 
teresting in themselves, secondary in comparison with the important 
considerations it presents for the security and support of our nava/ 
ascendancy, a commanding influence, the chain of our existence 
as a nation, which has given to our pigmy territory the arms and 
power of a giant, suited to the genius of the people, and familiar 
to the habits of our country, for the maintainance of which we 
would sacrifice every other influence. 

With Florida on one side, and the island of Cuba on the other, 
in the possession of hostile and enerzetic powers, our intercourse 
with the Gulph of Mexico might be interdicted, and our flag ex- 
cluded at their caprice, from the abundant marts for our manv- 
factures, dawning upon our commercial enterprize with the infant 
liberties of South America. 

We must not flatter ourselves with the hope that our pacific 
relations with the United States will have longer continuance than 
the influence of necessity shall operate to restrain their hostility, 
The ambition of that nation to become pre-eminent on the ocean, 
has been nourished by the successes which attended their naval 
contests in the late war, and they confidently anticipate a series of 
triumpks with renewed warfare, forgetting, or rather wishing to 
conceal from themselves, that the circumstances which gave 
temporary ascendancy to their ensign, did not result from their 
superiority either in tactics or in bravery, but in almost every 
case they had to contend with inferior force both in ships and men, 
while the greater part of their own crews were English deserters, 
impelled to deeds of daring by the recollection that defeat would 
be attended with certain and ignominious death. I do not, in 
saying this, wish to detract from the merits of the American 
sailors, a hardy and intrepid race, but I will not cede one atom o/ 
the courage of the British tar, bold as their native rocks, in favour 
of any nation under Heaven. I lament, in common with every 
admirer of our naval prowess, that a single laurel should have 
been stripped from our brows, for the magic influence of success 
is dispelled by a single reverse. 

But whether Spain, in ceding Cuba, could give possession to 
Great Britain, is, I confess,a matter of speculation. The peo- 
ple of that island have little to complain of the government 0 
Spain; they are not oppressed by taxation; they have a degree of 
freedom unknown te the generality of Spanish possessions; their 
ports are open to the commerce of the world, and their produce 
is preferred to the growth of other western colonies. Under 
England they would contemplate being subjected to our colonial 
policy, and to a consequent reduction of trade, and indeed if we 

do not place Cuba, in the event of acquiring it, under the re 
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strictions which exist in our islands, we shall be guilty of a par- 
tiality that may induce the complaints of the latter. 

These menacing evils, the people of Cuba have anticipated; 
for the possibility of such a cession, from the weakness of Spain, 
and her decreasing influence on the American Continent, has been 
contemplated by them. The people of the United States, dread- 
ing the proximity of our arms, are actively nourishing this appre- 
hension of evil, aud are ready to aid the first manifestations of 
a desire to throw off the sovereignty of Spain. But for the into- 
lerable egotism of the people of the Union, and for the con- 
tempt they have excited by their vanity and ambition, Cuba would 
have long since unfettered her dependence upon the Spanish Mo- 
narch, and thrown herself into the federal embrace of the North 
American Union. 

During the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, while Spain bowed bte- 
neath the yoke of France, from which there was then no prospect 
of relief, the people of Cuba feeling themselves incompetent in 
force to maintain their independence, sent a deputation to Wash- 
ington, proposing the annexation of the island te the federative 
system of North America. The President, however, devoted to 
French influence, and vainly calculating upon the triumphs of that 
nation on the ruins of the British power, until the important 
victory of Trafalgar dissipated the delusion, declined the proffer- 
ed acquisition. 

While I hazard the opinion that the people of Biebe will be 
adverse to the sovereignty of Great Britain, coupled with the 
restrictions of our colonial policy, I am far from believing that 
they would feel disinclined to the transfer of their allegiance, 
provided our possession of the island should leave them, in their 
present situation, free to the commerce of the world. Advancing 
in the scale of consequence, by becoming tributary to the first 
commercial and maritime nation of Europe, secure in property 
anil liberty, under our protection, the island of Cuba would in- 
crease in population and wealth, with a rapidity unequalled, and 
would amply repay the British government for its fostering care 
and protection, while its rich mountains and fertile plains would 
present to the redundancy of our population a delightful refuge 
from the misery of pove: ‘ty and despair. 

It is our bounden duty, it is our imperative policy to anticipate 
the rivalship of the United States, and. by erecting a power ca- 
pable of contending with them, in their own hemispliere, to pre- 
vent the destruction of our commerce, which will otherwise in- 
evitably follow our neglect of those precautionary-measures. For, 
in spite of the infatuated indifference which marks our policy to- 
wards the republic, in spite of the apathy with which we view 
their rapid progress in wealth and power, hereafter the contest 
for the empire of the sea will be between England and the North 
American Union; a warfare suite to the prejudices of their 
people, and the character of their country. 
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Our North American colonies will also derive security from 
the accession of Cuba by Great Britain. Exposed to our hostility 
on the southern frontier, and the consequent distraction of their 
attention to the various assailable points of their extensive terri. 
tory, the American Union will not be able for many years to come, 
to detach a sufficient force to subjugate the Canadas; in the mean. 
time, the latter will grow in consequence and population equal to 
their own protection. 

Spain will doubtless reluctantly consent to the alienation of the 
Island of Cuba from her sovereignty, but I trust that the Ministers 
of Great Britain will not permit that nation to withhold a posses. 
sion rendered necessary to the protection of our commerce, by 
the weakness which has induced her to cede to the demands and 
menaces ofthe United States, the important position of the Filo. 
ridas. If ever there existed a necessity for departing from the 
ordinary courtesy and delicacy of nations; if ever self-defence 
justifies coercion, surely the present is the moment; and the 
apologists for the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, can- 
not want an excuse for this equally necessary violence. 

Ifany example was wanting to prove the degraded power of Spain, 
the imbecility of her councils, and the truckling policy of her adop. 
tion towards the United States, it would be amply furnished by the 
recollection, that her minister was directed to negociate the ces. 
sion of the Floridas, while the troops of the Union were in hos. 
tile possession of Fort St. Marks and the Island of Amelia, while 
their hands were yet reeking with the rapine of her polluted ter. 
ritory, and red with the blood of our murdered countrymen!!! 

But Spain, in the cession of the Island of Cuba tothe British 
rovernment, will not merely consult the interest and advantage 0! 
this country, she will minister to the security of her yet unalie- 
nated territories on the American Continent, by placing the ker 
of the western world inthe possession of a power capable of res: 
training the rapid progress of that ambition with which the United 
States are fired, a passion far more formidable to Spain than to 
England. But should her obstinacy refuse, or our mistaken 
jealousy withhold us from demanding the cession of Cuba, a short 
time, with the Floridas in possession of the United States, will 
suffice to place that island out of the power of Spain to cede, anc 
ours to acquire.—If, however, Spain, shall at this period of the 
negociation, assume the language of independence, and _ hazaré 
the experiment of a refusal, we cannot doubt that she is animated 
by the promised support of a formidable alliance. In the mea? 
time, the re-opening of congress in the United States will call for 
the explanation of the President upon this extraordinary and uD- 
expected delay, andthe speculators in the Florida lands (who art 
numerous,) will be clamorous for possession. : 

Influenced as the American Executive are by the tide of po 
pular feeling, it is extremely doubtful, whether they will be able 
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to withstand the demands for the subjugation of a territory so 
highly important to their security and consequence. Nothing 
less than the fear of being involved with the powers of the Eu- 
ropean Continent will restrain them from seizing on the Floridas 
by force of arms. It is true, that their financial and coramercial 
difficulties are great and paralyzing. Imitating the vices of our 
system, they have created a fictitious capital through the agency 
of paper circulation. Obliged to return to a more wholesome 
currency, without the gradual operation of legislative restrictions, 
and unpossessed, like ourselves, of a proportionate metallic me- 
dium, they have felt the influence of the transition more severely 
than the people of England. 


THE NURSING OF LOVE. 


Translated from the French. 


WHEN first in Cyprus Love was born, 
' And on his blooming mother smil’d, 
Disputes arose that very morn, 

Each strove to nurse the beauteous child! 


With all a mother’s fondness blest, 
The Queen of Beauty instant cried, 

“* Cease! cease your strife! from this fond breast 
** My darling boy shall be supplied! 


But Love was such a roguish child, 
He’d gaze upon the heavenly spot, 

Till by the beauteous vase beguil’d, 
The treasure there he quite forgot! 


“ Alas!” exclaim’d the Queen of Charms, 
** He’ll never thrive with me, I fear; 
*‘T yield him now to other arms; 
** Who will the smiling infant rear?”’ 


- 


Then Constancy and Truth arise, 
And eager offer all their aid; 

While Tenderness, who sought the prize, 
Her fascinating charms display’d! 


Then soft-ey'd Delicacy came, 
And seem’d as if she wish’d to ask, 
But felt her tender languid frame 
Unequal to the pleasing task! 
VOL. VILL. 54 
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Desire appear’d too warrn, they said; 

They thought that danger might ensue: 
Attention, then, the boy had bred, 

But she would soon have spoil’d him too! 





In short, the court could not agree 
What nymph should have the general voice, 
When Hope exclaim’d, ‘* Oh give him me!” 
And Love appear’d to like the choice. 


When Pleasure heard all this, she thought 
The preference due to her alone; 

With hasty steps the infant sought, 
Determin’d he should be her own. 


Disguis’d like Innocence she went, 
And every winning art display’d, 
Vill Hope, unthinking, gave consent, 

An unsuspicious simple maid! 


O’ercome with heat, she wish’d to sleep, 
Her head upon her arm repos’d, 
And gave the smiling boy to keep 
To Innocence, as she suppos’d. 


’Twas this the wily maid desir’d; 
Then gave him such delicious fare, 
That on her bosom he expir’d 
With joy too exquisite to bear! 


What sorrow in each face appears; 
The blooming little Love is dead! 

And his fond mother, all in tears, 
Despairing, droops her languid head! 


“* He breathes, be breathes! Oh be assur’d 
** He’s only sleeping,” Pleasure cries, 
“ And will immediately be cur’d; 
“ A lethargy has clos’d his eyes.” 


Delightful task! see Tenderness 
Attempts to wake the boy again; 

She lulls him in her warm caress, 
But sighs and kisses all are vain! 


Then Folly shakes her rattling beads; 
But unavailing every chance, 

*Till Jealousy at last succeds, 
And wakes the infant from his trance. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
WOODVILLE. 


THEY tell me of the villas fair, 
That on the banks of Schuylkill rise; 
But ev’ry charm that opens there, 
Beneath the face of summer skies,— 
The green sward walk thro’ scenery, 
That like a bride draws ev’ry eye, 
And fruits and flow’rets ev’ry where— 
All have I seen, and all are fair. 


But Georgia’s clime delights me fhore; 
I would not journey north again, 
For ell that art and nature pour 
Upon the fruitful land of Penn; 
For nature’s choicest bounty lies, 


Beneath the warmth of southern skies;— 


Here all the sweets of earth combine,— 
Land of the orange and the vine, 


They tell me that of lovely streams, 
The elm-bound Merrimack excels; 

On its green brink, in fairy dreams 
Enrap’d, I’ve sat ’till evening bells, 
From distant steeple broke the chain, 
Which fancy wept and wove again;— 
Yes, while a boy, I wander’d there, 
And own that Eastern Lands are fair. 


But Eastern Lands may boast their groves, 
Their ocean-isles and emerald fields; 

- Our piny-woods, and turtle doves, 

And gardens where the red bird builds; 

Our river-cane that hides the doe, 

Our forest oak with misletoe, 

Our stately pine and cornel tree, 

Have thousand nameless charms for me. 


O, Woodville! wheresoever yet 
To roam shall prove my destiny, 
O, never can my soul forget 
The pleasant hours I’ve spent by thee! 
Thy pines may no fierce lightnings rend, 
But show’rs of silver dews descend, 
And on thy sylvan bosom swell, 
Those beauties which I love so well. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Lord Byron.—We noticed the poem of “ Don Juan,” in our 
last, and have been not a little gratified by the coincidence between 
the language of reprehension which we employed, and that of two 
respectable foreign journals which have been imported since our 
Number appeared. The “ British Review’? commences an article 
on the subject, by asking the questiou—* Of a poem so flagitious 
that no bookseller has been willing to take upon himself the pub- 
lication, though most of them disgrace themselves by selling it, 
what can the critic say?” And then, like the old pedagogue, the 
writer proceeds to answer his own inquiry. The praise or cen- 
sure of the critic, he very properly remarks, ought to*found itself 
on examples produced from the work itself. For praise, as far as 
regards the poetry, he continues, many passages might be ex- 
hibited; for condemnation, as far as regards the morality, all: but 
none for either purpose can be introduced, without insult to the 
ear of decency, and vexation to the heart that feels for domestic 
or national happiness. The Reviewer proceeds to vindicate his 
own character from an infamous aspersion, contained in the 209th 
and 210th stanzas of the first canto of this poem, in which he de- 
clares that there is not one word of truth.—The other Journal to 
which we alluded is Blackwood’s Edinéurgh Magazine; the editor 
of which remarks, that it is truly pitiable to think that one of the 
greatest poets of the age should have written a poem, which no 
respectable bookselier could have published without disgracing 
himself. The editor adds, in reference to a communication which 
is deferred to the ensuing. Number, a work so atrocious must not 
be suffered to pass into oblivion, without the infliction of that pun- 
ishment on its guilty author, due to such a wanton outrage on all 
that is most “ear to human nature. 

Discoveries in Arabia —Mr. Bankes, who has visited some of 
the most celebrated scenes in Arabia, intends to publish an ac- 
count of his excursion to Wadi Moosa, (the Valley of Moses,) 
with engravings of the drawings which he made of the hitherto 
undescribed excavated temples there; as well as of the Jerrasch, 
which excel in grandeur and beauty even those of Palmyra and 
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Balbec. In company with several other English travellers, Mr. 
Bankes left Jerusalem for Hebron, where they viewed the mosque 
erected over the tomb of Abraham; an edifice constructed in the 
lower part of such enormous masses of stone, (many of them up- 
wards of twenty feet in length,) that it must be ascribed to that 
remote age in which durability was the principle chiefly consulted 
in the formation of all edifices of the monumental kind. They 
then proceeded to Kerrac, through a country broken into hills and 
pinnacles of the most fantastic jorm; and along the foot of moun- 
tains, where fragments of rock-salt indicated the natural origin of 
that intense brine, which is peculiarly descriptive of the neigh- 
bouring waters of the Dead Sea. After leaving Karrac, they so- 
journed for a short time with a party of Bedouin Arabs. Quit- 
ting the tents of these Bedouins, they passed into the valley of 
Ellasar, where they noticed some relics of antiquity, which they 
conjectured were of Roman origin.—The Ruins which have ac- 
quired the name of Wadi Moosa, from that of a village in their 
vicinity, are the wreck of the city of Petra, which, in the time of 
Augustus Cesar, was the residence of a monarch, and the capital 
of Arabia Petrea. The country was conquered by Trajan, and 
annexed by him to the province of Palestine. In more recent 
times, Baldwin I., king of Jerusalem, having made himself also 
master of Petra, gave it the name of the Royal Mountain. The 
travellers having gratified their curiosity with a view of these stu- 
pendous works, went forward to Mount Hor, which they ascended, 
and viewed a building on the top, containing the tomb of Aaron, 
a simple stone monument, which an ancient Arab shows to the 
pilgrims. , 

Volcanic Water—The fountain which M. Gimbernot has con- 
trived in the interior of the crater of Mount Vesuvius, by means 
of a certain process which condenses the volcanic vapours, at- 
tracts still more and more the attention of the curious. During 
the last feast of Pentecost, the peasants who were making their 
accustomed pilgrimage to the hermitage of Vesuvius, were not a 
little astonished at finding, just in the neighbourhood of fire, a 
Source of the most delicious and salutary refreshment, where they 
could quench their thirst. The pilgrims took a liking to this vol- 
canic water; and as several amongst: them had experienced its sa- 

lutary effects on the stomach and bowels, its medicinal fame rapidly 
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spread. Curiosity, and the hope of being relieved from slight 
indispositions, have ever since daily attracted crowds of pilgrims, 
who traverse the beds of lava, in repairing to the fountain of 
Vesuvius. 

An Electrical Man.—Dr. Hartman, of Frankfort, on the Oeder 
has published in a German Medical Journal, a statement, accord- 
to which he is able to produce at pleasure an efflux of electrical 
matter from his body towards other persons. You hear the crack- 
ling, see the sparks, and feel the electrical shock. He has now 
acquired this faculty to so high a degree that it depends solely 
on his own pleasure to make an electric spark issue from his 
fingers, or to draw it from any other part of his body. Thus in 
this electrical man, the will has an influence on the development 
of the electricity which had not hitherto been observed except 
in the electrical eel. 

A Biography of General Hamilton is preparing for publica- 
tion by Joseph Hopkinson, Esg. into whose hands the papers, &c. 
of the late General Hamilton have been delivered. 

According to the latest accounts from the literary circles 
abroad, it appears that Professor Leslie, whom it was expected 
would succeed the illustrious Playfair, in the chair of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, will, in all probability, 
fail of that object; the celebrated Chalmers, of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, having offered himself as a candidate to the town coun- 
cil for that station. Mr. Chalmers is perhaps not less remarkable 
for his acquirements as a mathematician and natural philosopher, 
than as a preacher. 

A new volume of Travels through the United States and Ca- 
nada, by one Palmer, has just appeared at London. Fearon’s work 
has reached the fourth edition. 

Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the United States are advertised 
by Longman and Co. London. Price /3 13s. 6d. sterling. A 
French translation will shortly appear at Paris. 

The last volume of the Swedish Philosophical Journal, just 
published, in the Swedish language, contains an ample analysis of 
the Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New 
York. We shall be much obliged to any of our New York friends 
who will favour us with a translation of this paper. Professor 
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ht Pictet, of Geneva, has also yiven a translation, in the French lan- 
nS, guage, of the principal papers in the same Transactions. 
of The British minister at Paris has been instructed by the Prince 
Regent, to endeavour to procure a copy of the Logarithmic Ta- 
ler bles prepared by the French Institute; and to propose to have it 
rd- printed at the joint expense of the two nations. 
cal The “ Tales of the Hall,” by Mr. Crabbe, consist of many 
~k- poems, in which the lives of so vast a number of individuals are 
ow unfolded, that it may almost be said that a general view is given 
ely in them of tle moral character of the people of England. ‘There 
his is something very happy in the plan of that one poem to which all 
in the different stories belong; and the interest that we are made to 
ent take in the destinies of the-persons who recite the narrative, im- 
ept parts so great a charm to the whole, that our feelings never flag, 
but with increasing sympathy and delight, watch the fortunes of 
ca- every successive actor that is brougit to figure before us. Two 
Cc, » brothers, who had been separated in youth, and had never met each 
other since that early scparation, meet in advanced life in the pater- 
les nal “ Hall’ of the elder; and recount to each other all the most 
ted deeply interesting events of good or bad fortune that had befallen 
ral them,—drawing, in fact, a picture of their own lives, and of all 
ity, those who had interested their affections, or influenced their hap- 
ch, piness. The characters of the two brothers are admirably deli- 
un- neated—the elder being a grave, and somewhat formal bachelor, 
ble with most of the peculiarities of that class of men, but sensitive, 
Ler, affectionate and thoughtful—and the younger a generous seaman, 
who, having long buffeted with fortune, and learned many fine 
Ca- virtues in the school of adversity, had rather improvidently but 
ork happily married; and had visited his rich brother with many mis- 
givings of mind and doubts of brotherly reception. They are de- 
sed lighted with each other—and, when the day of parting arrives, 
A the sailor. finds that the squire has purchased for him a pleasant 
dwelling not far from the “ Hall,” where he, his wife, and children 
just are to reside for the rest of their lives. There is great tender- 
s of ness and beauty in all that relates te the affection of these brothers; 
lew and the contrast of their characters is throughout most admirably 
nds sustained. All they have to tell each other is perfectly new; and 
sor consequently all their relations are given with wonderful earnest- 


ness and vivacity. Mr. Crabbe lets us in at once to their charac- 
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ters—and loving the men, we listen with all the eager attention of 
frieuds to the varied story of their lives. 

The last Number of the “ British Review,” contains a very long 
and interesting, though rather a superficial article on the State of 
Literature, Religion, Slavery, &c. in this country. Prefixed to 
this paper we have the titles of no less than seventeen of the pro- 
ductions of our own press. The writer commences with some 
very just observations on the infancy of our literature, and he as- 
signs some reasons for the slowness of its growth. What strikes 
him, in the first place, is the thin population which is spread over 
the immense surface of our territory, and opposes many serious 
obstacles to the production and circulation of literary effusions. 
We have not sufficient family wealth to create a demand for ori- 
ginal works; there is little literary competition among us; no re- 
wards, and few honours capable of exciting a generous emulation. 
The compiler of a heavy, dull and tasteless podrida; under. the 
name of a political journal, will be richly compensated; while lite- 
rary works, in which wit, genius and learning, combine to amuse 
and instruct, are annually descending to the tomb of the Capulets. 
If such be the character of the patrons of literature in our coun‘ 
try, it is scarcely necessary to add that we have few authors 
by profession. If, here and there, such a person exist, he will be 
found, drudging along in his gainless calling, in solitude and silence. 
He does not repose in the bowers of academic learning, where the 
wise of other ages and nations surround him and encourage his 
labours. Among his cotemporaries, he finds no congenial mind 
with which he may compare his own; nor, if it be. of that exube- 
rant and. powerfui description which requires no auxiliary, are 
there any publishers or public institutions among us, to print 
books on such terms as are indispensible to their completion and 
finish. An American author can enjoy none of that leisure to 
correct which Horace enjoined. Nor do his labours terminate 
with the delivery of his Mss., or the visits of the Printer’s Devil. 
He must pass through another purgatory. <A distant day is as- 
signed for the payment of what he has earned, which, in many 
instances, never arrives, and he is condemned to endless Jere- 
miads about “ Delinquent Subscribers,” “ Dull Sales,” and bank- 
rupt agents. To such causes as these may be added the constant 
influx of foreign literature, which furnishes without any charge 
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for copy-right, full employment for all the capital that we can 
invest in this species of trade. The English Looks are offered to 
the American bibliopole with the advantages of established repu- 
tation. They come from a foreign country, too, which considera- 
tion can only operate in favour of our countrymen when they go 
abroad to become prophets. ‘Thus ifan American writer rely upon 
the bookseller, who is the true Meccenas, he must encounter feartul 
odds, and if he trust to a subscription, he is likely to find patron- 
age, like Love, as he is described by the poet, an inhabitant of 
the rocks.—The Reviewer notices the great number of our news- 
papers, which he characterizes very justly as being miserably 
edited; yet his condemnation is much too general when he affirms 
that they seldom contain any thing but shipping intelligence, ex- 
tracts from English newspapers, and advertisements, among which 
those for run-away slaves form a frequent and prominent article. 
Such advertisements as are here alluded to, are never seen but 
inthe papers of the Southern States, and they do not occur there 
oftener than in his Britannic Majesty’s West-India islands. 

Our Law-Books are represented as consisting principally of 
reports of cases, adjudged in the various courts of justice in the 
different states, digests of the laws of the several states, editions 
of * Blackstone’s Commentaries,”’* and other English elementary 
law books with notes, adapting them to American readers, and 
some translations of the works of eminent French jurists who 
treat on commercial law. Mr. Fearon is quoted as having given 
some instances of the dependance of our judges upon the counsel, 
which the Reviewer thinks cannot fail to produce strong senti- 
ments of contrast in the mind of the reader who reflects upon the 
independence and uprightness, which so eminently characterise 
those who preside in the different English Courts of Justice. We 
believe that we are quite as well acquainted with this matter as 
Mr. Fearon is, and we hesitate not to aver that our Bench exhi- 
bits quite as much integrity of character as that of Great Britain. 
No instance has occurred here of an impeachment for corruption! 


* There have been three American editions of this work: viz two in this 
city, of which one was published by Bell during the Revolution, and the other 
contained the notes of Judge Tucker; the third, enriched with Christian’s 
Notes, was published in Massachusetts. 
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We have yet produced no Lord Bacon! As to our lawyers, it is 
sufficient to say that an attorney is not here as he is in England, a 
bye-word for chicanery. The assertion of Fearon that want of 
principle among our professional men, is leudly complained of 
among the Americans, must be understeod as referring only to 
that class with which he appears to have associated. Among our 
publications relative to topography, the labours of the New-York 
Historical Society occupy a conspicuous rank and of those werks 
most deserving of attention among our histories, the writer enu- 
merates Smith’s Histories of New-York and New-Jersey; Trum- 
bull’s Connecticut; Ramsay’s South-Carolina; Jefferson’s Vir- 
ginia; Belknap’s New-Hampshire; Drake’s Picture; Williams’s 
Vermont; Hutchinson’s Massachusetts; Darby and Stoddart’s 
Leuisiana; and he regrets that he has not room to quote from Dr, 
Johnson’s “ Letters from the British Settlement in Pennsylvania” 
an exposition of the fallacious statements contained in Mr. Birk- 
beck’s Letters from the Illinois.” Wilson’s “ American Orni- 
thology,”’ it is admitted is a work of equal accuracy and splendour, 
and might accompany without disgrace, the finer specimens of the 
English press. This is high praise, but it is not more than was 
dearly earned by the zealous but unfortunate projector of this 
invaluable work. In natural history, mineralogy, botany and medi- 
cine, we are allowed to boast of several eminent writers. Maclure 
and Cleaveland are particularly praised; and it is admitted that the 
Medical School at Philadelphia is conducted by professors, whose 
skill and attainments would not disgrace any European University. 
The information contained in the first volume which has been pub- 
lished by the “ Committee of History” &c. attached to the 
American Philosophical Society, is considered as too interesting 
to be despatched in this brief notice, and therefore a separate arti- 
cle is allotted to it. Next in order to this body of American savans 
the English reader is introduced to their silent but industrious 
competitors, the Academy of Natural Sciences, which was estab- 
lished in this city in 1817. The Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety fellows. Chief Justice Marshal’s biographical work is 
described as unquestionably the greatest work which the United 
States have produced. Though it bears evident marks of haste 
and even negligence, yet it is considered, upon the whole, as credi- 
table to the author both asa scholar and historian. The writer 
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finds many important materials for American history in the six- 
teen volumes of historical papers of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, but he refers to the work of Mr. Pitkin, for no other 
purpose, it would seem, than to remind us of the acknowledgments 
of Mr. Bristec in reference to his obligations to that valuable col- 
lection of political and statistical information. Of Mr. Bristed’s 
book we have already intimated our opinion; and of Mr. Warden’s 
it need only be said, that it is a crude and undigested mass of in- 
formation, collected without judgment and arranged without taste. 
The compiler is so ignorant of this country that he knows not 
what is important and what deserves no attention. The “ Statis- 
tical View” of Pitkin and the “ Annals” of Seybert, are works of 
unquestionable authority, which will rise in value, in proportion 
as they are known, and we should be glad if the English critics 
would introduce them to their readers along with the rhetorical 
flourishes of some of our writers and the dull compilations of 
others. The late Mr. Eddy is praised for the accuracy of his 
maps, and important acquisitions to science are anticipated from 
the trigonometrical survey of our coast by Mr. Haslee ( Haslet.) 
By a communication from this gentleman, which was read at the 
last meeting of the American Philosophical Society, we learn that 
this arduous undertaking is nearly completed. The result of Mr. 
Haslet’s labours will probably appear in the next volume of the Socie- 
ty’s “ Transactions.””> Of American novels, the critic finds none that 
posssess sufficient merit to claim a notice; yet we know that the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Charles B. Browne have been warmly applauded by 
some of the best critics in England. Mr. Adams’s “ Lectures on 
Rhetoric” are praised for exhibiting much tseful learning, well 
digested. His style, it is said, is not entirely free from Ameri- 
cahisms, and it is sometimes even inflated. This gentleman is 
considered as one of our best scholars, but we think his style is 
far from being, as the Reviewer states, pure and easy. Mr. 
Adams claims a right to coin words; which is a pernicious heresy 
in the Republic of Letters. Why should I not employ a new 
word, exclaim those who contend for this privilege, when I can find 
none to express so precisely what is passing in my mind? With- 
out admitting the poverty of language which is here presumed, 
we answer that the new word should be excluded, because the 
reader cannot know what was the precise state of mind which ren- 
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dered this innovation necessary. Such menas Bolingbroke, Ad. 
dison and Swift, found no difficulty in conversing with the world 
through the common channels, and until men of mightier minds 
shall arise among us, we do not perceive the necessity of inventing 
extraordinary means of communication. We shall not enter the 
lists with the Reviewer on the subject of our poetry, though we 
object to the competency of that tribunal which decides that the 
versification of Mr. Paulsen’s ( Paulding’s) “ Backwoodsman”’ is 
uniformly smooth; nor are we willing to admit the character which 
le ascribes to the “ sentiments” and “ invectives” of the wretched 
doggrel of that poem. Foreign critics do us great injustice when 
they suppose that the gentlemen of this country indulge in such 
vulgar rancour as they find in these lines; and in point of fact the 
Reviewer is entirely mistaken, when he asserts that the Transat- 
lantic critics have awarded the highest place among their native 
poets to “ Mr. Paulsen.”? His poem was received with the most 
frigid indifference, nor could all the applause of “ the most emi- 
nent literary men in the United States” preserve it from contempt. 
Mr. Niles, too, quoted the apostrophe to Independence, as a spe- 
cimen of the work, and he challenged “a comparison of it with 
any thing that the best-puffed poets of the old world had given us 
for fifty years past!” (Niles’ Register, 14 Nov. 1818.) Our 
opinion of it will be found in the Number for January last. Under 
the head of Arts and Sciences; two journals are mentioned; to 
wil, Judge Cooper’s “ Emporium of Arts and Sciences,” a valua- 
ble work which followed the common fate several years ago, and 
Dr. Silliman’s journal, which is deservedly praised. No less than 
nine literary magazines illustrate the title of general literature. 
The Analectic Magazine, it is said, contains many able criticisms 
and well written essays; the most eminent literati are contributors 
to it, and its monthly sale is estimated at three thousand.* At 
the commencement of the present year, it was announced that 
the formidable corps which is here alluded to had been strength- 
ened by “an extended number of able contributors;”’ and it must 
be admitted that the Reviewer could scarcely say less of the 
fruits of such a combination of talents, when we observe that 
by far the most considerable portion of their labour consists in 


* It is generally safest to believe no more than half of what we hear. 
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copying from the English journals. The “ Port Folio,” continues 
the Reviewer, enjoys nearly an equal circulation,* and is con- 
ducted with ability. “ This journal was established nearly twenty 
years ago, by the late Mr. Dennie, who has been called the Ad- 
dison of America, but whose talents were not appreciated by his 
countrymen as they deserved.t’?’ Mr. Dennie was appreciated to 
the full extent of his merits. He had in the Port Folio, what Dr. 
Johnson would have described as the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. But he wantonly threw it 
from him, and perpctual'y declaimed on the very evils which his 
own want of prudence had created. The “ American Review” 
had an extensive patronage, but it was speedily discontinued in 
consequence of the bankruptcy of the publishers. The fate of 
the * North American Review” cannot yet be predicted. It is 
said to be supported by an association of distinguished literary gen- 
tlemen in New-England, but the fact does not fully appear on the 
record. There is one article in the last Number, which contains 
as much bad writing as could well be brought together in the same 
space. Wenever saw much “ ability” in the “ American Maga- 
zine and Review,” at New-York, and the public probably enter- 
tained the same opinion, as it was suffered to enjoy but a very 
brief existence, and it died unhonoured and unlamented. Of the 
“Western Review,” but two Numbers have yet appeared. 

The “ American Law Journal, by Mr. Hall,’? and Johnson’s 
Reports, are mentioned under the title of Law. A comparison be- 
twcen our Reports and those which now emanate from the British 
press, would redound much to our honour. 


We feel no inclination to notice any of the recent publications 
on the domestic convulsions in Great Britain. The Mobs which 
are striving to disturb the peace of society, cannot fail to excite 
ccmmiseration for the delusion under which they are brougut to- 
gether. That the designing knaves who have deluded the people, 


* See the last note. 


+ Here the Reviewer repeats the sarcasm of Mr. Bristed, in which Mr. 
Dennie is represented as having received from “ his benevolent fellow-citi- 
zens, as arecompence for his felicitous effusions of genius, taste, &c. Ke-— 
permission to starve;’’ we have already stated, that this is an assertion which is 
without the slightest shadow of foundation. 
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will succeed in forcing the slightest change of measures upon the 
Government, no rational man will believe. That Government is 
supported by the men of property in the kingdom, who, without 
reference to any Ministry, or any party, will take the alarm, and 
rally round the constituted authorities, on the slightest apprehen- 
sion of violence and misrule. Thus the hands of the Ministry are 
strengthened; and the moderate friends of reformation arc com- 
pelled to admit the necessity of what are called strong measures: 
such as the “ Suspension Act,” the “ Seditious Meeting Act,” 
and other laws, which the Reformists of 1817 ought to remember. 
A reform can only be accomplished in England by peaceable 
means; and the successful champions must be sought, not among 
the vagabonds, male and female, who make inflammatory speeches, 
but among the wealthy, who have a stake in the community.— 
These men are cautious and timid, but they are the supporters of 
the Government. If the Brummagem patriots were to elect a 
parliament of their own men, they could not find food and em- 
ployment for the poor, unless they could create a demand for 
English manufactures. Their fellow subjects cannot be per- 
suaded, by all the blandishments of Reform, to consume more than 
they want. The demand of Government has been greatly di- 
minished by the peace, and foreign countries are every day learn- 
ing to supply themselves. Throughout the whole world, industry 
has been checked, enterprise enervated, and credit destroyed; and 
we fear that the great political system will not be put to rights by 
the philosophers of Birmingham and Smithfield 


The proceedings on the trial of M. Bavoux, Professor in the 
Law School at Paris, present some curious indications of the 
feelings of the French people and of the French government. M. 
Bavoux was accused of having excited citizens to disobey the laws, 
by expressions used by him in his lectures. The passages which 
have been alleged against him, consist of a very free, and, as it 
appears to us, on the whole, a just criticism on the code Napoleon, 
especially on the Penal code. With reference to the formation of 
this code, M. Bavoux says, “ Legislation, which was so far ad- 
vanced in 1791, and in the year four, far from continuing its pro- 
gress, and reaching the level of the knowledge of the age, 
seemed to move in a retrogade direction. Humanity lost all the 
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conquests which it had made in former years. All that there was 
great or generous in our eriminal laws was unworthily effaced 
from them. The pompous words juries, public procedure, judi- 
cial indefiendence, individual liberty, were perfidiously preserved, 
but they were made void of meaning. Many of the defects of our 
ancient jurisprudence were recalled, sometimes indirectly, but 
always effectually; the institution of juries, as we have seen, was 
totally deprived of its virtue. In dread even of the shadow of it 
that remained, the formation of the juries was given up to autho- 
rity. The judicial bodies thus assisted by the Prefects, and 
placed under the direct influence of the government, were armed 
with a very great power They might deprive the citizens of 
their liberty under the slightest pretexts, and keep them for a 
long time in chains without bringing them to trial. Their dis- 
cretionary power, added to their formation of Juries at their will, 
made them almost sure of obtaining convictions.” Another pas- 
sage which is alleged against M. Bavoux, is one in which he 
quotes the authorities of Beccaria and Bentham, in disapprobation 
of the prodigality with which the punishment of death is scattered 
through the penal code; but we shall rather quote the passage 
which refers to crimes against the state.—* It is here’? he says, 
“that the distrustful and suspicious character of the Imperial 
Government manifests itself in the first class of crimes agaist 
the external and internal safety of the State; it plans plots and 
crimes against the Prince and his family. We are not astonished 
that the legislator has busied himself with this crime before any 
other. What is remarkable, is, that he has placed in the same 
rank, plots and overt acts, (attentats,) in spite of the enormous dif- 
ference which exists between them.” [Here the Professor ex- 
plained the enactments respecting plots and overt acts, complot et 
attentat, and showed that the enactment in the case of lese-majeste’ 
was directly contrary to the practice respecting other crimes, in 
which the design to commit a crime is never considered equal to 
the crime itself, except when it is manifested by overt acts.| “It 
belongs only,” he continued “ to him who readeth that which is not 
written, to weigh thoughts in a balance, and to apply to them pun- 
ishments proportioned to their consistence or reality; besides, if 
the aim of penal law is to repair as much as possible the mischief 
resulting from a crime, how can a conception which has produced 
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no evil, become an object of punishment?) The dream of Marsyas 
which Dionysius of Syracuse, punished as dese majeste’—the death 
of the gentleman executed in the Hadles of Paris for having thought 
of assassinating Henry III., acts which posterity has loaded with 
constant and universal execration, are they not legalised by our 
present code! To deviate from the common rule for the crime 
of lese majeste by punishing the beginning of the execution of ade- 
sign, even when by the free will and reflection of the culprit it 
has been stopped, to close in this case all avenues to repentance 
was in direct opposition to the purest morality of all religions, 
but it was a great sacrifice which the sanctity of the Monarch cal- 
led for. At least, in this case then, was that external manifesta- 
tion which showed that the criminal did not confine himself to 
imagination. But going further, we are plunged into uncertainty. 
The Legislator and the judge plunge themselves into fallibility; 
they give toa future event a real existence, and strike at a shadow 
instead of a substance.” 

Whether the observations were well placed in the lectures of 
M. Bavoux, we think there can be but one opinion as to the pro- 
secution against him. It shows that the inculpation of laws fa- 
vourable to tyranny, is not pleasing to the French Government, 
even when these laws have emanated from Bonaparte himself. 
The trial was full ofirrelevant matter. Questions were put to him 
which could have no reference to the establishment of his crimi- 
nality, though they might fix on him moral blame. He was asked 
for instance, whether he did not justify the Convention, and 
attack the emigrants, and treat the doyen ( in a private conversa- 
tion) as a brigand. What all this had to do with the question, 
whether he had excited his pupils to disobey the laws, we cannot 
conjecture. Jt seems te have firoduced laughter in the whole court. 
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LE SAGE’S ATLAS—GREATLY IMPROVED. 


M. Carey & Son, Philadelphia, propose to publish, by subscription, 
LAVOISNE’S complete Genealogical, Historical, Chronological, 
and Geographical ATLAS ; being a general guide to History, both 
Ancient Modern ; exhibiting an accurate account of the origin, 
descent, and marriages of all the royal families, from the beginning of 
the world, to the present time ;. together with the various possessions, 
foreign wars, battles of renown, and ‘remarkable events, to the battle 
of Waterloo, and general peace of 1815 ; according to the.plan of 
Le Sage. Greatly improved. From the new London edition, en- 
larged with eleven’ new Historical, and twenty-six Geographical 
Maps: the whole forming a.complete system of Geography and His- 
tory. ‘By C. Gros, of the University of Paris, and J. Aspin, Pro- 
fessor of History, &c. ‘The whole carefully revised and corrected, 
with the addition of two new charts, one of the United States, and 
one of South America; and an Index to all the names contained in 
the work. : 


HISTORY is very justly esteemed a considerable branch of polite lite- 
rature ; few accomplishments are. more valued than an. accurate. know- 
ledge of the histories of different nations ; and scarcely any literary. pro- 
duction is more regarded than a well written history of a nation. The just- 
ness of this observation has been acknowledged by the wisest and best of 
men in all civilized countries. Cicero has said of history, that it enables 
us to triumph over time itself, by carrying-us back through the vast and 
devouring space of numberless lapsed ages, and making us eye-witnesses 
of all the revolutions that have happened in the world ; and he pronounces 
a sentence of perpetual childhood on the man who continues ignerant of 
what has passed prior to his birth. | : 

The ancients were so convinced of the importance of History, that they 
deified and raised altars to it; gave it the first place among the sciences, 
and esteemed it before all others, because, they ‘said, the study of it re- 
quired a combination of them all: Clio, the first of the nine Muses, whom 
their inventive imaginations had created, presided over History: They 
considered those who devoted themselves to this charming study, who 
were possessed of the necessary talents for ariine History, to be men pri- 
vileged above their fellows, worthy of the most unlimited recompence and 
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of the highest honours. In the remoter periods, they were looked upon 
as beings more than human; a kind of demigods: their works were read 
at the public festivals, and listened to with rapture; the people testified 
their approbationby unbounded applauses, while they adorned the heads of 
the writers with crowns; Kings and Rulers of States admitted them to their 
councils, and into their most intimate society : in short, the historian held 
the first rank among his fellow-citizens. Incredible as this may appear 
in the present day, it is no exaggeration; Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
many others, were loaded with honours equal to those conferred upon the 
most renowned Generals of their age. 

As to the study of History, we must consider that all the revolutions 
that have happened in the world are to be derived from two causes : First, 
The connections between the different states existing in the world at the 
same time, or their situations relatively to each other. Secondly, The 
different characters, geniuses, dispositions, &c. of the people, who have 
constituted those states. The student in History, therefore, ought first to 
enquire into the state of the world in general in its various ages ; what na. 
tions inhabited its several parts; what was their extent of territory ; at 


what particular period they arose, and when they declined. His next ob. ' 


ject should be to know the various events that have happened to each in- 
dividual nation : and thus he will discover many of the causes of those re. 
volutions, which before he knew only as isolated facts. 

To read History to advantage, it is also requisite to be well acquainted 
with the sister-sciences of GroGrapuy and CuHRoNOoLOGY, which have 
emphatically and justly been called “ Zhe Eyes of History,” on ac- 
count of the light and perspicuity they impart to it, and without the 
assistance of which, the reader will soon find himself bewildered and per- 
plexed in the attempt to draw a perfect whole from the various detached 
events presented to his view; and will probably be induced to relinquish 
his study as a vain pursuit. 

By Geography, which describes the situations of countries, we learn the 
locality of events ; and by Chronology, which treats of time, we understand 
not only the period in which they took place, but also their relation one to 
another. ; 

GEOGRAPHY Is either ancient, of the middle ages, or modern : by the first 
we learn the state and division of the ancient continent from the most re- 
mote times to the end of the fifth century of the Christian xra ; that is, to 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire. Geography of the middle ages 
describes the state of the world between the fifth and fifteenth or sixteenth 
centuries ; and Medern Geography explains the political divisions of the 
earth adopted by modern nations, down to the present time. 

Of the Geography of the earth prior to the Deluge, few observations 
present themselves. Indeed the total wreck induced by that tremendous 
event forbids us to enquire beyond it. The situation of the terrestrial 
Paradise has been warmly debated by writers, though it is certain that 
none of them could ever hope to arrive at demonstration. And whether 
Moses, in writing his description, had an eye to the actual state of the 
earth in his own time, or to its condition before the Flood, we are in either 
case too remotely circumstanced, even to hope for any thing better than 
conjecture. 

the ancient Geography after the Deluge, though still obscure in many 
points, presents somewhat of certainty in its more important branches, 
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owing to the light thrown upon it by celebrated ancient writers. Pompo- 
nius Mela, a Spaniard, who lived under Tiberius, and Ptolemy, of Pelusi- 
um, in Egypt, who flourished about a hundred years after, have rendered 
important services in this respect ; though they are both inferior to Strabo, 
a Greek Geographer, who lived under Augustus, and whose works, writ- 
ten with taste, and full of interesting historical accounts, are in every re- 
spect worthy of the enlightened age in which they were composed. , The 
celebrated D’Anville, by an unremitted application during his whole life, in 
the last century, threw so much light upon this science, that he has left very 
little to be desired. 

In what are termed the middle ages, owing to the unsettled state of 
mankind, the multiplicity of evanescent kingdoms, which arose and disap- 

eared almost in the same instant, and the universal ignorance which pre- 
vailed, we have few good maps or treatises to illustrate the Geography of 
that period. 

Modern Geography is not only better understood than the two branches 
just alluded to, but claims a much higher degree of importance, and when 
combined with them renders the whole complete. Though last in order, 
it should certainly be the first attended to, as it enables the student more 
readily to apprehend the places of antiquity, and to apply the new names 
tothem. For instance, when reading of Gaul or Jderia, he should be pre- 
pared to identify them with France and Spain, places whose situation are 
rendered familiar to him by daily occurrences and conversation. And as 
Geography is necessarily encumbered with a multitude of names, which it 
is nevertheless necessary to commit to memory, it has been found useful 
to adopt an artificial mode of fixing them there, by characterising every 
place by some historical subject, either natural, civil, or ecclesiastical ; or 
by some particulars of its commerce, soil, or manners of the inhabitants, of 
some remarkable battle or siege, the origin of some considerable family, 
&c. This association of ideas, at the same time that it makes a very dura- 
ble impression on the mind, will also render the study itself agreeably 
interesting and amusing. 

The study of History also includes that of Statistics, or of the man- 
ners, customs, religion, laws, language, and occupations of the nations 
treated of: they are sometimes taken in conjunction ; though more gene- 
rally Statistics have the precedence. 

The science of GENEALOGY, a very prominent feature in this Work, 





chiefly applies to illustrious families, and as it points out the ties of blood 


between soyereign Princes, ought never to be omitted by those who would 
obtain a clear and perfect understanding of the history they peruse ; for it 
leads to a just means of appreciating the rights of succession, as well as of 
the pretensions of Princes to the thrones they occupy or lose, frequently 
discovers the secret motives of their wars and alliances, and elucidates 
many facts, which otherwise must remain obscured by doubts. 

_ CHRonoLoGy, it has already been observed, presents the order of time 
in which the several transactions recorded in history occurred. This science 
has been erroneously neglected by readers of history, from a supposition 
that it could afford them no amusement ; or that its office was merely to 
decide controverted points of uncertain date: but upon due examination, 
such readers will discover that historical facts derive a strength and ener- 
sy from Chronology, which distinguish them from legendary tales, and 
haracterise them as identical links in the chain of human affairs. Chro- 
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nology, therefore, is of the first importance to a right understanding of 


History, as without it, no just estimate could be formed of what must ever 
be a primary consideration—the state of the world at large during the pe- 
riod of which we read. 


Method of studying History, and superior advantages of this Work. 


IT has been well observed that “ what is received by the eye makes a 
more lasting impression on the mind than what enters by the ear;”’ and hence 
it is, that no one pretends to teach Geography without laying before his 
pupil a Map of the country which forms the subject of the lesson; for in 
vain would the teacher dictate, and the scholar read, without the help of 
this visible representation of the object of their labours. Maps of Geogra- 
phy had been long in use before any attempt of a similar kind was made 
in the department of History and Chronology: but at length the great ad- 


vantage of presenting to the eye an embodied form of what was described _ 


in the historic page, shone like a new light upon the-avorld, and we are 
now in possession of many Maps and Charts of Chronology and History, 
which, while they represent the principal revolutions of empire, in the 
different ages of the world, serve also to explain in a clear and simple man. 
ner the most intricate and obscure branches of those sciences. As this in- 
vention, however, is but of recent date, it is still subject to all the varia. 
tions as to its mode, which the genius of different writers may suggest; 
and as po general plan has yet been laid down, as in the case of Geogra- 
phical Maps, it remains open to the improvement of every succesive en- 
deavour. 

A few years ago, an attempt was made in this country, by Mr. Le Sage, 
to exhibit several important branches of History upon a series of Maps, 
presenting at one view whatever is most interesting in the several coun- 
tries of which they treated ; particularly the Genealogy of the Sovereigns, 
and the Chronological order of Events: after his return to the Continent, 
the same gentleman published an enlarged edition of that work: but 
though his plan was greatly approved, it was considered as defective in 
method and execution. This was the inducement that led the late Mr. 
LAvoisnrE to undertake a new work upon the same model; but in which 
he reduced all the Maps to an uniform character, and many subjects were 
introduced, entirely unadverted to by his predecessor. This ingeniou: 
and learned gentleman, unfortunately, did not live to see his #vork com- 
pleted ; and even the Maps that went to press under his inspection, being 
executed while he was in a declining state of health, were consequently less 
correct than could have been wished, or than it is presumed would have 
been the case, had not his lingering situation rendered him incapable of the 
application requisite for a work of such deep research, keen penetration, 
and intense study. But notwithstanding these defects, the Work was n0 
sooner published than it met with general approbation, and the Proprietor 
was most liberally encouraged to project a new Edition, in the bringing 
forward of which he has exerted his utmost diligence to render it superior 
to every preceding or contemporary effort of a similar nature ; and by the 
introduction of a COMPLETE SERIES oF GEOGRAPHICAL Maes, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN, to leave nothing to be wished for in the several departments 
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of f History, Chronology, Genealogy, Statistics, and Geography, that should 
sot be found in this new edition of Lavoisnge’s ATLAs. 

With this view, besides the Continuator of the first Edition, the Pro- 
prietor has engaged an English gentleman, whose historical writings have 
heen very favour ably received in the higher circles, to superintend the pro- 
sress of the Work in its Chronological and Geographical branches, with: 
an express desire that nothing might be spared that could possibly tend to 
further his object of producing a more perfect analysis of History and Geo- 
graphy than has ever before appeared. And he ilatters himself that his 
efforts have not been in vain, and that he shall have the satisfaction of see- 
ing his most sanguine hopes crowned with all the success he has anticipated. 


No. . 
. MODERN WORLD.—Geographical Map of the MeopErn Wor Lp, 


CONTENTS. 


including its several Divisions by Continents, Zones, Climates, Reli- 
gions, Colours, and Positions; Itinerary Measures for ancient and 
modern Geography; Dimensions of the Earth, and the Tracks of 
the most celebrated Navigators, with a summary Account of their 
Discoveries. 


2, REVOLUTIONS.—Chronological Map of the Revotutions of Em- 


pires and Kingdoms, from the repeopling of the World after the 
Deluge, to the French Revolution. 


3 REVOLUTIONS.—Chronological Map of the most important E- 


™ 





vENTS, from the Beginning of the French Revolution, in 1789, to 
the Year 1813. . 


. REVOLUTIONS.—Chronological Map of the most important [I- 


VENTS, from 1813 to 1816. 


. PANTOGRAPHY OF HISTORY, Part I.—A Representation ot 


the relative Situations of the States and Sovereigns of Europe, du- 
ring the first ten Centuries of the Christian Aira. 


» PANTOGRAPHY OF HISTORY, Part I1—A Representation oi 


the relative Situations of the States and Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Beginning of the Eleventh Century, to the Year or 
ANCIENT WORLD.—Two Geographical Maps, viz. 1. The An- 
cIENT WoRLpD, its general Divisions, and their sullen Names, 
with the Boundaries of the Empires ef Ninus and Semiramis, Sesos. 
tris, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander the Great, and Augustus. 
2. Division or THE Ear tu among the Posterity of Noah, ora Sy- 
nopsis of the Origin of Nations. 


- SACRED HISTORY.—Genealogical Map of Sacrep History, 


from the Creation to the Reign of Saul, first King of Israel. 


- SACRED HISTORY.—Two Geographical Maps, illustrative of Sa-- 


cred History, viz. 1. CANAAN, with Part of Ecypt, during the Re- 
sidence of the Israelites in the Desert, with the Journeys of the latte 
in the Wilderness, and an Account of the Canaanites. 2. CANAAN 
subsequent to its Conquest by the Israelites, and its Division among 


their Tribes ; also, the Form of the Israelitish Camp, and a Plan of. 


the City of Jerusalem. 
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SACRED HISTORY.—Genealogical Map of Sacrep History, 
from the Accession of Saul, to the Birth of Jesus Christ. 

ASSYRIA.—Historical Map of the Empire of Assyria, and of the 
Kingdom of Lyp1a ; including a Description of the City of Bapynoy, 


. PERSIA anv SYRIA.—Historical Map of the Kingdoms of Prersi, 


and Syria, from A. M. 3405, to $939. 


. PARTHIANS —Genealogical Map of the Empire of the Parturans, 


afterwards called Persia, from A. M. 3748, to the Invasion by the 
Saracens, A. D. 637; and a short Account of the Asiatic Kingdoms 
of Pontus, PeErRGAMuS and BITHYNIA. 


. EGYPT.—Historical Map of Ecyprt, from the earliest Times to the 


Battle of Actium, A. M. 3973; and a brief account of the Kings of 
PHOENICIA, or TYRE. 


. GREECE.—Geographical and Statistical Map of GREEcE, repre. 


senting the Places rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges, with 
a Chronological List of celebrated Men, Kings, Philosophers, Poets, 
&c. 


. GOMERIANS.--Historical Map of the Gomerrans or CELTEs, in- 


troductory to the History of Greece, including the I’abulous Ages, 
in which the Mythology of the Greeks is traced to its highest Source 
among the Progenitors of Jupiter, and the Genealogies of his Poste. 
rity brought down to the Aira of the Destruction of Troy. 

GREECE.—Historical Map of the most considerable Kingdoms of 
Greece, from the earliet Ages to the Conquest of that Country by 
the Romans.—TZhis Map, which,in the former Edition of Lavoisne’s 
Atlas, presented merely a List of the Kings of that Country, contains 
now the most complete Analysis of Grecian Genealogy ever frublished. 

MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.—Geographical and Historical 
Map of the Roman Emrirg, representing the most renowned Places 
for Battles and Sieges; an Account of the Civil Magistrates among 
the Romans ; and a View of the celebrated Campaign of Hannibal. 

ROMAN REPUBLIC.—Historical Map of the Roman Repvustic, 
from the foundation of Rome, A. M. 3251, to the Battle of Actiun, 
3973, with a List of the Consuls. 


. ROMAN EMPIRE.—Historical Map of the Roman Empire, from 


Augustus, B. C. 31, to Constantine the Great, A. D. 306, 


. ROMAN EMPIRE.—Historical Map of the Roman Emprre, from 


Constantine the Great, A. D. 306, to the Dissolution of the Western 
Empire, in 476; also of the Ktncpom or ITALy, under the Goths 
and Lombards, to its Destruction by Charlemagne, in 774, » 


. BARBARIANS,.—Geographical and Historical Map of the Incur- 


CURSIONS OF THE BarBARIANS, exhibiting their Origin, Settle- 
ments, and Dispersien ; drawn with the greatest Care from the best 
Authorities. 


. CONSTANTINOPLE.—Historical Map of the Empire of Cox- 


STANTINOPLE, from ARCADIUS, in 359, to Isaac Angelus, in 1185. 
CONST ANTINOPLE.—Historical Map of the Empire of Consray- 
TINOPLE, from Constantine Ducas, in 1059, to its Conquest by the 
Turks, in 1453; also, of the Kingdom of JerusaLem, during the 
Crusades, from 1099 to 1244; and of Cyprus, from 1192 to 1489. 
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MODERN EUROPE.—Geographical and Statistical Map of MopERN 


Europe: its Extent, Climate, Produce, Natural History, Languages, 
Divisions, Governments, Population, Religions, Commerce, &c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.—Historical Map of the Cuurcn, 
from the Ascension of Jesus Christ, to the Year 1813, including a 
List of the Popes, Heresies, General Councils, and other remarkable 
Events. 

BRITISH EMPIRE.—Geographical and Historical Map of the Bri- 
TISH EMPIRE; indicating the Places rendered celebrated by Battles, 
Sieges, or Landings; also describing its Situation, Extent, Division, 
Government, Courts of Law, Religion, Political Strength, &c. 

ANGLO-SAXONS.—Historical Map of the Kingdoms of the AnGLo- 
Saxons in Britain, from the Commencement of the Heptarchy; in 
455, to the Invasion of the Normans, in 1066. 

ENGLAND AND WALES.—Geographical and Statistical Map of 
ENGLAND and WALEs, divided into Circuits and Counties, with the 
principal High Roads, Natural History, Population, National Cha- 
racter, Language, Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, Nobility, 
Orders of Knighthood, &c. 

ENGLAND.—Historical Map of Encianp, from the Norman Inva- 
sion, in 1066, to the Ascension of Henry VII. in 1485. 


. EN GLAND.—Historical Map of Encianp, from Henry VII. in 1485, 


to the Year 1815, the 55th of George III. 


. BRU NSWICK.—Historical Map of the Royal House or Bruns- 


Ww Ick, from the earliest Times, to the 55th Year of George III. 


. SC OTLAND.—Geographical and Statistical Map of ScoTLanp, di- 


vided into Counties, with the principal Higk Roads, &c. upon the 
same Plan as that of England. 


. SCO'TLAND.—Historical Map of Scortanp, from Fergus II. to 


James VI. (or I. of England.) 


. RELAND.—Geographical and Statistical Map of IngLawp, divided 


into Provinces and Counties, with the principal High Roads, &c. on 
the same Plan as those of England and Scotland. 


. IRELAND ann WALES.—Historical Map of the Milesian Kings of 


IRELAND, of the Lines of Heremon and Heber, from the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity by St. Patrick, in the 9th Century, to the Con- 
quest of that Country by Henry II. of England, in 1172.—Also, of 
the Kings of Wates, from the Time of the Saxon Settlement in 
sritain, to the Conquest of Wales by Edward I. in 1282. 


. FRANCE.—Geographical and Statistical Map of Francr, divided 


into Governments; with a comparative Table of the Ancient and 
New Divisions ; the successive Annexation of the Provinces to the 
Crown ; also the places rendered celebrated by Battles or Sieges. 


-» FRANCE.—Historical Map of France, from the Settlement of the 


Franks in Gaul, under Pharamond, in 420, to the Accession of Pe- 
pin, in 752. ~" 


39. FRANCE.—Historical Map of France, from the Establishment of 


the Carlovingian Race on the Throne, by Pepin, in 752, to its Over- 
throw by Hugh Capet, in 987. 
FRANCE,—Historical Map of France, from the Accession of Hugh 
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~  Capet, in 987, to the Assassination of Henry III. and the Proclam,. 

. tion of Henry IV. in 1589. 

41. FRANCE.—Historical Map of France, under the House of Boy. 
bon, from the Accession of Henry IV. in 1589, to the Revolution, j, 
1789:—the Genealogies continued to the Year 1815. 

42. SPAIN.—Geographical and Statistical Map of Spain and Portug,;, , 
with the Places rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges. 

43. SPAIN.—Historical Map of Spain, from the Reign of Sancho th 
Great, in 1000, to the Year 1815. 

44, PORTUGAL.—Historical Map of Portueat, from the Foundatio, 
of the Monarchy, under Count Henry of Burgundy, in 1092, to the 
Year 1815, 

45..GERMAN EMPIRE.—Geographical and Statistical Map of th 6 
GERMAN Limpire, divided into Circles, and describing the Place; 
rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges. 

16. GERMAN EMPIRE,—Historical Map of the German Empty, 6 
from its Commencement, under Charlemagne, in 800, to Rodolpi 
of Hapsburg, in 1273. ; 

47. GERMAN EMPIRE.—Historical Map of the German Empiny, 
from Rodolph of Hapsburg, in 1273, to the Dissolution of the Ger. 
manic Body, in 1806. 

48, ELECTORATES.—Historical Map of the Etecrorat anv Sov 
REIGN Houses oF Germany, including the Electoral House ¢ 6 
Bavaria, the House of Baden, the House of Mecklenburg, th 6 
House of Wirtemberg, the Electoral House of Saxony, and th 
Electoral House of Hesse. 

49, HOLLAND.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of th 
Seven United Provinces, or Republic of HoLtanp. P 

50. IYTALY.—Geographical and Statistical Map of Iraty, with the Placa 
rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges : and a Chronological Lis 
of Men of Learning, Poets, Historians, &c. | 

51. NAPLES.—Historical Map of the Kingdoms of Napies Anp Sicil), 

from the Foundation of the Monarchy, in 1130, to the Year 1815. ’ 
SAVOY.—Historical Map of the House of Savoy, from Beroald th ; 
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First Count, in 1000, to the Year 1815. -“ 
3. POLAND, PRUSSIA, anp HUNGARY.—Geographical and Statis we 
tical Map of Pe.tanp, Prussia, and Huncary, with the Places rer 
dered celebrated by Battles and Sieges. - 
4. POLAND, BOHEMIA, anv HUNGARY.—Historical Map of Po Ry | 
LAND, from the Ninth Cenury, to the Dissolution of the Kingdom; ui 


also of Bonemra and Huncary, from the same E.pocha, to th . 
. . rs n 
Reign of Maria Theresa, when they became united to the House? De 


Lorraine. 
55. RUSSIA.—Geographical and Statistical Map of Russra rn Evrorh Da 
with the Places rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges. De 


+6. PRUSSIA anv RUSSIA.—Historical Map of the House.of Prussi' } 
from Frederick of Nuremberg, in 1415; and of Russta, from Ruxié 
in 862, to.the Year 1815. N 
5ST. DENMARK anno SWEDEN.—Two Geographical and Statistica 
Maps, viz. 1. Denmarx; 2. Norway AND SWEDEN ; with th 
Places rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges. 
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583. DENMARK anp SWEDEN.—Historical Map of the Sovereigns of 
_ Denmark, Norway and Swepen, from the Year 1335, to 1815, 

with the reigning Branch of Russia. 

59. TURKEY.—Two Geographical and Statistical Maps, viz. 1. Tur- 
KEY IN EvropE; 2. Turkey in Asia; with the places rendered 
celebrated by Battles and Sieges. 

60. TURKEY anp PERSIA.—Historical Map of the Empire of the 
Turks, from Othman I. in 1299; and of Modern Perssa, from 
Genghis-Khan, in 1206, to 1815. 

61, ASIA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of Asia, on 
the same Plan as that of Europe. 

62. CHINA —Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of Cuina; 
with a short Account of the Empire of Japan. 

63. INDIA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of Inp1a, in- 
cluding the remarkable Battles and Sieges subscquent to the Inva- 
sion of Genghis-Khan. 

64. AFRICA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of Arrica, 

on the same Plan as those of Europe and Asia. 

. AMERICA.—Two Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Maps, 
viz. 1. NorntH AMERICA, including the United States, and the West 
Indies; 2. SourH AMERIcA; with a brief Accodnt of the Disco- 
veries of Columbus, the Conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, and the 
Origin of the United States. 

66. UNITED STATES.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map. 

67, SOUTH AMERICA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


GENTLEMEN—When Le Sage’s Atlas arrived in the United States, 
about nine or ten years ago, I perused it with care, and derived from it 
much instruction. I considered it the most correct, comprehensive, and 
methodical performance I had seen; uniting history, geography, and chro- 
nology into an admirable epitome. , 

J understand that Messrs. Gros and Aspin have continued the series of 
events, down to the peace of 1815; with the exception of those which 
occurred in our Fredonian, and the other American dominions These 
omissions, your full information and well known diligence will supply ; 
and thereby render it, as published by yourselves, preferable to the Euro- 
pean copy. 

I consider the book as worthy of a place in public libraries, and in the 
parlours of private houses ; and I congratulate the country on the pros- 
pect of possessing so valuable a work, upon reasonable terms. 


Be pleased to accept my wishes for your health and prosperity. 
SAML. L. MITCHELL 


New York, Octoder 8, 1819. 
Messrs. M. CaRFY & Son. 
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GENTLEMEN—I have examined “ Luvoisne’s Atlas,” with care, and 


compared it, throughout, with the celebrated work of Le Sage, to which 
it is greatly superior.. The number of charts is greater, by THIRTY-ONE; 
the price is /ess, by TEN or FIFTEEN DOLLARS; and the size of the book 
altogether more convenient. ‘The paper, letter-press, and colouring are 


beautiful; and the execution, particularly of the geographical maps, is _ 


much better than that of Le Sage’s, now before me. The addition of new 
maps and charts by the American publishers, if done witb ability, will 
lcave nothing to be desired to make it * a complete system,” and a most 
invaluable appendage to the library ot every public institution, and private 
rentleman in the United States. 
Most respectfully yours, 
D. H. BARNES, A. M. 
Principal of the Classical Academy, New-York. 
Messrs. M. Carry & Son. 
New York, 12th October, 1819. 





({ENTLEMEN—I have examined, with some care, the book which you 
sent me, entitled “ Lavo: e's complete Genealogical, Historical, Chrono. 
logical, and Geographical Atlas.”” The general plan and execution of this 
work, so far as it extends, (being chiefly limited to the eastern continent) 
are, in my opinion, well calculated to answer the end proposed, namely, of 
‘“ being a general guide to History, both ancient and modern.” And with 
the corrections, and the extension of the plan to North and South America, 
which the editors contemplate, it must be a most valuable aid to the Ame: 
rican student. R. PATTERSON, 

Director of the Mint, and late Professor 
. in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, August 26, 1819. 
Messrs. M. Carty & Son. 








GreNTLEMEN—lI have had the pleasure of examining the work you had 
the goodness to send me, entitled Lavoisne’s complete Genealogical, His 
torical, Chronological, and Geographical Atlas. 1 am convinced by the 
perusal of it, that its republication in this country will materially subserve 
the interests of literature, form an important auxiliary to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge in the various branches comprised in its plan, and 
be a valuable treasure to schools, colleges, and private literary gentlemen. 
{ wish you great success in your proposed undertaking. 

Yours respectfully, 
Philadelphia, August 28, 1819. SAMUEL B. WYLEY:. 

Messrs. M. Cargy & Son. 
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GENTLEMEN—We have examined “ Lavoisne’s Historical and Geogra- 
phical Atlas,” on the plan of Le Sage’s celebrated Atlas, to which it has a : 
decided superiority for the arrangement and additional matter it contains. 
As a guide and reference for the student or reader of history, too much 

cannot be said in its recommendation, and we know of no work which can 


supply its place in schools, colleges, or in the libraries of private gentlemen. 








Philadelphia, August 27, 1819. CARRE & SANDERSON, 
Messrs. M. Carry & Son. 
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TERMS. 


1. The work shall be well executed on superfine paper, and will be 
equal, if not superior, to the London edition. 
IJ. It is now in preparation, and will be finished in the month of June, 
1820, 
! Iff. It shall be handsomely half bound with morocco backs and corners. 
[V. The price to subscribers will be Twenty-five dollars—to non-sub- 
scribers it will be raised to Thirty dollars. The price of the English 
Edition is Forty-five dollars. 


